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A RUN TO RHODE ISLAND; 
A DISCOURSE. 

The author showeth the fitness of this title, and illus- 
trateth it as follows: He runs first into a comparison 
of East Greenwich and Naples, favorable of course 
to the former—then into a commendation of the 
Seminary of Rhode Island—of the Antiquarian of 
the Church—gives specimens of his antiquities in a 
dead live general and a live dead one—criticises an 
orator and his oratiog—commends the Quarterly and 
concludes with that which usually begins a conversa- 
tion—the weather—joining by neat little arrange- 
ment the days of the Judges to those of our own. 
Having spent a night and part of two days at the 

East Greenwich Seminary, I am led by the vile 

habit of writing into which I have fallen, to discourse 

upon that theme. And truly the theme is not un- 
worthy of such discourse. 

(Please to recollect that that word “ discourse ” 
means to run in two ways at once, and therefore the 
more I ramble, the more I stick to my text.) 

They have a memory there of a remark of Dr. 
Stevens which probably he has forgotten, if he ever 
made it, that the view from the Seminary resembles, 
equals or excels, I forget which—perhaps all—the 
Only 


the bay of Naples is one broad sea of purple glass, 


view from Naples. Now I don’t say it don’t. 
girt by high, bare, black, violet-atmosphered moun- 
tains—with here and there, like bare and royal clad 
mountains in the bosom of the sea of glass, while at 
its extreme inland curve a lofty hill of white houses, 
rising terrace above terrace, glitters in a southern sun. 

East Greenwich, on the top and sides of a moder- 
ate hill—a village embowered in trees—lodks out on a 
bay broken by slightly oval bits of scolloped edged 
greenery and encompassed by low swelling hills and 
level meadows from Fall River to Providence on the 
north, and from no town to no town on its southern 
Why there is this contrast between like look- 
ing land, I could not tell. 


side. 
Perhaps a closer inspection 
would show southern villages nestling among the trees. 
From these two photographs you can make one stere- 
oscopie picture, if you can. 
and sky. 
gent occupants of their land, perhaps than those of 
their sea and sky can agree upon. [ suppose the 
Seminary takes the place of Vesuvius in the analogy 


They have land, water 
That is a larger creed than the intelli- 


—an annual eruption of soul, which Byron calls from 





experience “ that fiery particle” scatters, doubtless 
with much sub-sophomorie smoke and scoriae, real 
gems and flames from its central fires, not only over 
the congregated spectators, but over the unexpecting 
world beyond. Isn’t this sentence itself a little 
sophomorical—by sympathy, conformed to the subject 
If so, it won’t be none the 
For most of the reading public are 
admirers of the Tupper and New’ York Ledger 
That 


You and I never bow down to 


on which it dwells ? 
less popular. 





style of rhetoric. doesn’t include you, of 
course, dear reader. 
anything less than Shakspeare, Addison, Wordsworth 
and that sort, whom we profusely praise, but most 
rarely read. 

After all, there must be veal before there is beef, as 
the Country Parson well shows, and it is a great deal 


The develop- 


better to be veal than to be nothing. 


ment of our national culture, if adolescent, is far 
above that of all other lands, which, considered as a 
people, have no culture at all. Their people cannot 


read, much less have any developed tastes in litera- 
ture, however imperfect. 

The Seminary does good service in transforming 
calves to kine, and so leading them up to man. 
Vide Huxley 
light to remember their pre-adamite apeishness as 
Wordsworth and Edward Beecher do their pre-ad- 


and his school, who seem to de- 


amite immortality. It has an agreeable corps of in- 
structors, under an efficient head, Rev. Mr. Ames, 
who has shown his efficiency in reducing the debt 


last year about $12,000. 





There is about as much left, which, if the war 
continues a year or two longer, will probably be 
wiped off. For Rhode Island is verifying the Scrip- 
ture promise, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” Foremost in her valor and liber- 
ality, she finds she does not serve God for naught. 
The city of Providence alone added over a million 
of dollars to her taxable property last year. This 
fact, and many others equally interesting, I learned 
from Bro. Coggeshall, the statistician of the church, 
and the rest of mankind hereabouts. 





It is wonder- 
ful, is the human mind, in the variety of its action. 
Here is one that is as carefully shelved and labeled 
with figures and facts as a bureau in the Census Of- 
fice. He can tell you the name and history of about 
every man, aboriginal or imported, that has “‘ squat- 
ted” over this territory. He knows when every 
Methodist church in New England was organized, by 
whom, how many were converted, how many fell 
back, and how many keep on in spite of back-fall- 
I judge that he is thus omniscient in this de- 
partment of knowledge from the fact that every test 
to which I subjected him, only brought him out 
the easy victor. So if Bacon’s theory be true, which 
I doubt, but you don’t, Ihave a right to make the 
above broad assertion from a large series of inductions. 


ao 
ings. 


Bro. Coggeshall has a large quantity of material 
yet unpublished. It strikes me that he should gather 
them into a book or books. They are of too per- 


run out, which probably accounts for the difference 
between the military genius of the former and latter 
general. 

What a blessing it was that the invasion was re- 
pressed without calling this exponent of the anti-pro- 
gressives to the command. It is not the least of the 
many providential interpositions that have marked 
this war. Had the cry of his friends in New 
York and Pennsylvania been heard, he would have re- 
sumed his post, and if the battle had succeeded, sla- 
very, the Man of Sin, would have been refastened ir- 
revocably on the neck of the nation. Praise God 
from whom that blessing flowed. 

The exercises of the Seminary that I attended, 
gave good evidences of the ability and faith- 
fulness of teachers and pupils. They have a fine 
cabinet, fine buildings and fine situation. There 
is probably no one in our church more so. It is 
healthful and beautiful—the climate of Newport and 
lovelier scenery. The institution is deficient, as all 


ours are except one, in land. Wilbraham is the 


only one that, despite Isaiah’s threat, continually 
“ joins field to field.” They have struck out on every 
side steadily, and merit, and perhaps will receive, a 
college charter for their excellent wisdom in this re- 
spect. 

The Seminary needs and deserves, also, more pupils 
as well as more land. It isa pity that they have so 
few. There are less than a hundred from a patroniz- 
ing population of sixty thousand Methodists. Forty of 
this hundred are from families connected with other 
communities. So that there is less than one ina 
thousand of our own community here. This ought 
not so to be ; we trust that it will not long continue 
so to be. 

The only address that we heard was of a prophetic 
sort, and so, as has been stated before, neces- 
sarily unpopular. For the people prefer to “go it 
blind ;” and the providence that shuts our own future 
from our own eyes, they think shuts the world’s fu- 
ture from its. He who dares to lift the veil is treated 
as mediums are by respectable people. 

Fortunately for him, while speaking, several re- 
turned soldiers entered the hall, and the cheers that 
greeted them helped to lift his craft over the bar. 

He sought to show that the American idea had 
already morally revolutionized Christendom—that it 
must inevitably complete its work by giving that 
spirit a body, and make the governments of Europe 
conform to the instincts of their people. 

He showed by many facts how this spirit had 
worked and is working; that the greatest foe to it 
was England, whose aristocracy was the most pow- 
erful government in the world, next to the democ- 
racy of the United States. That our duty had been 
from the beginning to aid their uprising millions in 
their attempts to establish European democracies, 
and that the refusal to do it had developed slavery 
into the slave power, brought on our civil war, made 
England steal our own pet creature, neutrality, and 
thrust it down our unwilling throats ; that the people 
of Europe would never secure their rights without 
civil war ; and finally, that God might be entangling us 
with France and England through the Monroe doc- 


| trine, if not by more direct means, in order that thus 


his purposes might be accomplished, and the world be 
made one union of free and equal men. 

Thus, and much more of like sort he dwelt upon, 
till one felt that he should publish as the motto of his 
discourse, what I heard the editor of one of our chief 
journals, lately returned from Europe, say he should 
put at the head of his columns,—his English experi- 
ence giving great force to the famous lines: 

“ Fee, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
Dead or alive I will have some.” 


His paper would have a greatly increased circulation 
with such a motto. : 

The speaker himself reminded us of Russell Low- 
ell’s carte de visite of himself in his “Fable for Critics :” 
There’s Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme. 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that kundle he has on his shoulders. 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he’d rather by half ‘make a drum of his shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the last New Jerusalem. 

It ismore likely that, instead of getting ahead in the 
present race of the disciples to see which shall first 
reach the Lord’s second glorious advent, he will give 
way to the fleeter Johns, and like Herr Teufels 
droech of Sartor Resartus, subside from a prophet 
into a professor, or something of this sort—two far dif- 
ferent, though like christened vocations. But if 
he should thus reach the New Jerusalem first, 
though but by a moment, he’ll be abundantly paid 
for all his petty sacrifices. He will have but -a 
small chance of getting there much ahead of the 
rest of his brethren, if these exercises be any 
exponent of the general tone ; for each of the speak- 
ers that followed referred to our great conflict as 
of a world-wide nature between democracy and aris- 
tocracy, and certain to continue till the former tri- 
umphed everywhere. 

The new number of the Quarterly Review made 
excellent company for us on the way home. It is 
worth taking another column of the Herald to com- 
mend. Taylor Lewis’ critique on the Book of Job 
and the passage “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
is worth the price of the volume. It is the best com- 
mentary I have ever seen on that book and text ; 





manent a character for the ephemeral columns of a 
paper. They will be of great value in the future, 
though like all things, whether ideas or facts, useful 
and popular in the coming generation, they may be 
esteemed useless and unpopular inthe present. Ten 
foot men and seven foot women, though beautiful as 
Apollo Belvidere, would be no more horrid to our 
lowly tastes than are the taller truths of the future 
to our very self-confident, yet very humble no- 
tions. The past is very little desiderated by the pres- 
ent—the future less. Hence prophets were very un- 
popular in Judea, and are to-day in America. Hence, 
too, the old Mortalities that scrape off the moss, and 
recut the inscriptions on our fathers’ graves are al- 
most as few, and almost as despised as the seers. 
Their works must be written in the present style to 
have any readers, and it is that style, niore than the 
facts they dwell upon, that gives them popularity. 
Who reads Hildreth ? Who don’t read Bancroft? 
Who cares for Macaulay’s facts? Without Macau- 
lay, they are as a dress maker’s wooden block when 
the all-fascinating robes are stripped off. 

Yet with this drawback to a large sale of such a 
history, there would be a fair and an increasing de- 
mand for it. And if the firm lived long enough, it 
would make money out of it, though it is not very 
probable that its author would. We hope to see the 
data of New England Methodism in which he is so 
fruitful, in a portable, and so far as such books ean 
be, in a readable form. They will grow more and 
more readable as some fruits grow eatable, with time. 
Certain antiquities that I learned from him respect- 
ing the town are of general interest :—especially 
two; one, that Gen. Greene, the best military mind 

which our revolution developed, was born just below 
here, in sight of the Seminary Hill, and was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, whose shingle temple 
adjoins the Seminary grounds. It is somewhat odd 
that our best general should have sprung from Qua- 
ker soil. Some of his descendants are leading mem- 
bers.of our church, and keep up the ancient fame, 
conquering ‘their friends by their hospitality as tri- 
umphantly as he conquered his enemies. Here, too, 
pelbrey apiece t are 
in this Quaker nt peace man was also trained 

community. The Quakers have about 


truthful, pathetic and profound.. Rev. Wm. F. 


Warren is novel and able, as usual, and Dr. Whedon 
His caution to the lay delega- 
tion advocates is needed around New York, but not 
Here the 
question stars on its original and ultimately tri- 
umphant basis—the right of all the members to de- 
cide, under God, what shall be their rules and who 
shall be their rulers. The ministry will lose none of 
their powerful and necessary influence if they allow 
their brethren to participate in their deliberations 
and to elect the common superintendent of both 
church and clergy. But this question is too great for 
the little end of a little letter. The Quarterly ought 
to be read by every member of the church. It is 
one sign of the unworthiness of our lay brethren to 
apart in the government of the church, that they 
interest themselves so little in these profoundest, 
richest mines of Christian truth. I wonder how many 
of our active minded young men and young women 


eloquent and forcible. 


in New England and the Northwest. 


—teachers, artizans, merchants and professional men 


sand. They would enjoy it if they once tasted it 
Let them try it for a year and see. 





What a simoom of dust are our cars. One needn’t 
go to the desert to learn that experience. An 
American railroad gives it. No matter; the rain is 
needed in the Potomac, and so He that “ commandeth 
the clouds,” sends them where they may contribute 
to the overthrow of the enemies of God, and a new 
Deborah sing how “the river Potomac swept them 
away—that ancient river, the river Potomac;” for that 
river is full as ancient as the Kishon. Whether it be- 
comes thus consecrated or not, we can all say, in view 
of what has already been done, in praise of the Deliv- 
erer: “ O my soul, Thou hast trodden down strength.” 

Having proved the fitness of my title by running 
many ways at once, it is time that I drove to the 
goal. This is not a maze without a plan, however 
planless it may seem. The wild horses have kept 
one road—the many-colored and many-sized beads. 
one string; that is, the Providence Conference Sem- 
inary. Let but those who dwell in its patronizable 
limits keep it in view, and they and all others forget 


the rest, and they will gratify its friend and theirs, 





ever look at this work? Hardly one in ten thou- 


Tue Waiter. . 


SINGING THE PRAISES OF GOD. 
Singing is not purely a modern science, but it is of 
very ancient use. After the deliverance from Egypt, 
and the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in the 
Red Sea, Moses sang a song of triumph and praise 
to God; Ex. xv. 

The Old Testament is full of the subject of singing 
praises to God. Neither was this important exercise 
abrogated when the ceremonies of the legal dispen- 
sation terminated ; for we find the same delightful 
theme insisted upon in the holy pages of the New 
Testament. The apostle Paul says, “ Singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.” And St. James 
says, “Is any merry, let him sing psalms.” 
It is a proper personal private exercise. The 
ploughman, the mariner, the mechanic, beguile the 
passing hours by singing. So may the Christian. In 
his closet, or at his labor, he may lift up his voice in 
cheerful songs of praise to God, and thus make the 
house of his earthly pilgrimage vocal with heavenly 
music. I think David must refer to this when he 
says, “ Seven times a day I praise Thee, because of 
thy righteous judgments.” 
Singing is also a suitable family exercise. I regard 
it as an indispensable part of domestic worship. Why 
do we read the Bible at the family altar, but because 
we are ignorant, and require divine instruction ? 
Why pray, but because we are sinful and needy 
creatures? Why not then sing praises to God 
for our blessings and mercies? Why not let “the 
voice of rejoicing be heard in the tabernacles of the 
righteous” now, as well as in David’s time ? In this 
way our children would be instructed in the delight- 
ful art. 
But it is particularly a public exercise. How de- 
lightfully this is expressed in the hundredth psalm : 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness ; come: before his pres- 
ence with singing. Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with praise.” 
To my mind, there is no scene on earth more de- 
lightful and heavenly than that of a whole congrega- 
tion singing heartily, and as with one voice, praise to 
the Lord Most High. Who has not felt under such 
circumstances, to say with the poet : 
“ My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And gladly sing itself away, 
To everlasting bliss.” 
Singing with spiritual understanding is an exercise 
well pleasing to God. It was connected with the 
wonderful manifestation of divine glory which filled 
the house of the Lord, so that the priests could not 
stand to minister at the altar; 2 Chron., v. 13, 14. 
Paul and Silas mingled their songs of praise with the 
roar of the earthquake at Philippi, when “ the keeper 
of the prison came trembling, and fell down before 
the apostles and said, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved.” 
So also Jesus sanctified the song of praise after the 
eucharistic supper. It has an enlivening effect upon 
the Spirits ; it dispels the gloom of the mind ; it raises 
the soul upwards towards the skies, and is associated 
with the happiest and holiest emotions of the soul. 
Singing is a heavenly science. It will be perpetu- 
ated forever in strains louder, sweeter, purer, than 
was ever heard on earth; Rev. v. 9. x 
In 2 Chron., xx. 19, we are informed that ‘“ the 
Levites of the children of the Kohathites, and of the 
children of the Korhites, stood up to praise the Lord 
God of Israel with a loud voice on high.” In Rev. 
vii. 9, John says: “I beheld, and lo, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” We infer 
from these Scriptures, that to stand when we praise 
the Lord, is most proper. There is not a word in the 
Bible respecting sitting and singing. And not only 
so, but there is a decided impropriety in sitting. Is 
it reverent to sit? Is it not too familiar? Nearly 
all our congregations have departed from the Scrip- 
ture rule by sitting during the second singing. 
Finally, in all our attempts to sing the praises of 
God, it should be done with humility. Pride will spoil 
any service; this God views with divine contempt. 
Prayers of this kind are detestable to God. So with 
praise ; and perhaps there is no part of public wor- 
ship where we are in greater danger. We may be 
proud of our science, our voice, &. O how we 
should guard against this! God hates a proud look. 
Let us then, cherish reverence, and awe, and deep 
humility before God. 
RoswortTu. 
West Sandwich, July 9, 1863. 





THE MILLENNIUM. 

In my last I referred to Matt. xxiv., to 2 Thes. ii. and 
to the Apocalypse, as confirmatory of the argument, 
proving the uninterrupted progress of evil, and espe- 
cially, as represented by the great world-powers, 
which were to continue with augmenting develop- 
ments of iniquity, till the appearing of the Son of 
Man. But as I have already sufficiently developed 
my views of the twenty-fourth of Matthew, will the 
reffler follow me, as I shall endeavor to set forth, in 
such clear light as I am able, the further proof of 
this, as afforded in Paul’s epistles to the church at 
Thessalonica. 
In chap. ii. of the 2d Epistle we hear the apostle 
most earnestly exhorting the membership of that 
church in these words :—* Now we beseech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by our gathering together unto him, that ye be 
not soon shaken in mind, nor be troubled, neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that 
the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive 
you by any means; for that day shall not come, ex- 
cept there come a falling away first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition,” &c. (verses 
1-3), seq. 

Now let us look at the reason or occasion of these 
earnest words. It appears that the members of this 
church had been led by the apostle’s first letter—a 
very strong millenarian effusion by the way—and 
further, as we may suppose, by his personal teachings 
among them (verse 5, chap. ii., 2d Epis.), together 
with the obvious teachings of the inspired word itself, 
» |had been led, at any rate, to anticipate the speedy 
personal coming of Christ, and that in their day. To 
. | correct the unwarrantable conclusion they had drawn, 
and to prevent any errors of conduct that might 
arise, he addresses them the second Epistle, in which, 
that they may have a clear understanding of the 


Jesus Christ should “be revealed” (chap. i. 7). 


the son of perdition,” &c. 


marked phase of cosmical development. 


matter, he, in the second chapter, reveals, prophet- 
ically to them, what must first transpire, ere the Lord 


“ For that day shall not come except their come a 
falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, 


Now whoever or whatever this “ man of sin” may 
be, whether a person or a power, it matters not for 
our present argument. The simple point is, that the 
language of the text, so far from holding out the 
least hint of any millennial epoch before the second 
advent, on the contrary, is particular to mention 
tthe very opposite of this, as that which is the most 


On the supposition that there ‘was to be such an 
event, that the “ world’s conversion” was to precede 
not succeed the second advent, that, asit is now popu- 
larly tapght, the “ evangelization of the earth,” as it 


ts and decrees of God, first transpire, 


why, since it must have been to the Thessalonian 
Christians, as. it is now regarded, a matter of great 
interest and encouragement—and if it were true, in- 
deed, would be—why was it not, in this place, and 
under these circumstances,—circumstances, like those 
which led to the prophecies of Matt. xxiv. and Rev- 
elation,—conspicuously revealed ? Why this “ falling 
away first ?” Why was no “gathering with” Christ 
mentioned, no previous Christianization of the na- 
tions, no world-wide spread of the gospel, as now 
from the pulpit and platform and press is gratuitously 
‘iterated and reiterated? Why not spread light in- 
stead of darkness, the development of good instead 
of the development of evil, if, as according to the 
dreamy views of the present, such is te be the case ? 
But did Paul do so? Does he afford one hint of 
such a “ good time coming ” in this connection? On 
the contrary, he predicts, like Jesus in Matthew and 
John in Revelation, apostacies, defections, delusions, 
heresies in the world and church, and trials and afflic- 
tions for the people of God, till the “ Faithful and 
True ” shall ‘‘smite the nations,” and “rule them 
with a rod of iron; and tread the -wine press of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.” (Rev. xix. 
11-15.) 

So far, then, from setting forth any such event as 
the “ world’s conversion,” or a millennium, anterior to 
Christ’s coming, the apostle tells these his beloved 
children in Christ, that from his day, from the mo- 
ment of his writing that letter, without intermission, 
till the parousia of the Son of Man, this opposing 
power, designated as “that man of sin,” “ the son of 
perdition,” “mystery of iniquity,” “that wicked,” 
shall exist, “‘ who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God,” (Van. vii. 21), and “ whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all power 
and signs and lying wonders,” and with all deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness.” “For,” said he, “ the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work.” There was, 
to be sure, a hindering power (verse 7) that should 
keep it in check, and hold it back unto the day of its 
full development (verse 6). Yet the plain import of 
the passage is, that though hindered, as then already 
at work, it would continue to work until the repres- 
sing power shall “ be taken out of the way.” 

And, it appears, moreover, from the text and from 
the nature of the case, that there would be a gradual 
augmentation of this “ iniquity,” with an occasional 
outward development of its progress and tendency, a 
revealing of itself, ere its final incarnation, in some 
personal types along the advancing track of history. 
For, without such a progress, augmenting in sin 
and intensifying the activities of evil, bow would “ the 
falling away” (verse 3) be ushered in ? Since society, 
like individuals, needs preparation for any marked 
development, and inasmuch without such a prepara- 
tion, a miracle for such a development must needs be 
wrought, which the text by no means warrants. 

Now this “ wicked” will continue to, and be de- 
stroyed by th® personal appearing (verse 8) of the 
Son of man, or literally—te epiphaneia tes parousias 
autou—by the appearing of his own presence. 


Precisely the same argument, yet, perhaps, more 
conclusive even—because the whole history of the 
church and world is sketched therein—might be ad- 
duced from the Apocalypse ;—a book teaching direct- 
ly and avowedly “of things which must shortly come 
to pass” (chap. i. 1),—“ things” which are to elapse 
in consecutive connection to the time of the final re- 
ward (chap. xxii. 12) ;—a book which, like Daniel, 
and unlike the writings of other prophets and apostles, 
who give disclosures on special eschatological points, 
according to temporary wants and for a special end, 
“has the general aim of serving-as a prophetic 
lamp, to the congregation of God in those times, in 
which there is no revelations and in which the 
church is given into the hands of the Gentiles, 
(Luke xxi. 24).” 

To the Apocalyptic argument we will next call 
attention. NEwrTon. 





FASTING AND PRAYER. 

And Cornelius said, “ Four days ago I was fasting 
until this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my 
house ;” and the angel said, “ Thy prayer is heard ;” 
Acts x. 30, 31. 

During the past twenty years I have thought 
much, very much about fasting; I have read the 
opinions of others on the subject, although I fear it is 
seldom taken into serious consideration. I once ven- 
tured to ask an esteemed brother if he thought fasting 
was a part of the Christian economy ; and, if so, how 
a fast should be kept ? He said it was doubtless the 
duty of Christians to fast sometimes ; his words were, 
“T do not know that we are required to abstain from 
food all day; if we eat a little less at our meals than 
usual, inasmuch as we deny ourselves, I think it is ac- 
ceptable to God.” Such. views, however, do not 
agree with my own. I look back to the time when I 
first began to fast and pray, and from thence my 
thoughts wander on, and onward, down through the 
long avenues of knowledge and experience, which 
history opens to us without finding anything more 
satisfactory than my first conclusions, which were 


and if of individuals, why not of communities ? 


saved me;” Judges vii. 2. 


palm of victory will be awarded to them.” 








f . called, was to and must, as in accordance with the 


drawn from a few texts of Scripture which are famil- 
iar to my mind; and accordingly I have-imposed on 
myself many seasons of fasting and retirement from 
the world, and as often as I ever yielded to my con- 
victions on the subject, I have been spiritually bene- 
fited, which is to me a proof that God on special oc- 
casions requires this duty of individuals now, as ever ; 


I sometimes ask questions which I do not expect to 
have answered, still I ask, without an impertinent 
thought, what was meant by the national fast ap- 
pointed by the President for the thirtieth of last 
month? Were the whole nation expected to abstain 
from food entirely all that day? If that day had 
been kept by the people according to the spirit, and 
the letter of fasting, “ who can tell” what victories 
might have been achieved by our armies, and what 
public calamities might have been prevented? But 
the fact that fasting in its true sense was almost left 
out of the exercises of that day, was painfully evident. 
I believe that this civil war is not altogether the work 
of men. God is in it, to purify the nation from sins 
that have reached up to heaven, and if the people 
had been submissive to his will, he would have given 
us the great decisive victory over our enemies long ago. 
We are not yet humble enough to acknowledge His 
hand in the overturning of this nation ; our armies 
cannot conquer,—“ lest Israel vaunt themselves 
against the Lord, saying, Mine own hand hath 


For months past, when our armies have been suc- 


success, I have sometimes exclaimed, “ We shall never 
conquer the rebels; but they will be conquered 
nevertheless, and the slaves will soon be freed from 
their bondage ; perhaps the consummation of the 
work is in reserve for the slaves themselves, and the 


We are all aware that an attempt to establish a 
true national fast at the present time would be im- 
practicable, but there is one suggestion present in my 
mind which I have been expecting to see from some 
abler pen; it seems like a ray of inspiration, —almost 
like the fiat of Jehovah—* Let there be light.” Let 
the church arise and show their faith in God by pro- 
claiming a fast on the first day of the week ; let the 
ministers pray as Moses did when Joshua led forth 
the hosts of Israel to fight with Amalek, Exo. xvii. 
12, holding fast to the oracles of divine truth, and let 
the members of the church militant stay up their 
hands by fasting and secret prayer, until the going 


dawn of the sun; and let us take for our encourage- 
ment the following texts: “ For word came unto the 
King of Nineveh, and he arose from his throne, and 
he laid his robe from him, and covered him with 
sackcloth, and satin ashes. And he caused it to be 
proclaimed and published through Nineveh by the de- 
cree ef the King and his nobles, saying, Let neither 
man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything ; let 
them not feed, nor drink. water. But let man and 
beast be covered with sackcloth, and ery mightily 
unto God; yea, let them turn every one from his 
evil way, and from the violence that is in their hands.” 
“ Who can tell if God will turn and repent, and turn 
away from his fierce anger that we perish not? ” 
Jonah iii. 6-9. “Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
(what a glorious preparatory work for the world’s 
salvation!) he was afterward an hungered. And 
when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou be 
the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread ; but he answered and said, It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God ;” Matt. iv. 1-4. 
“Ts not this the fast that I have.chosen? saith the 
Lord, to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house ? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh ?” Isa. lviii.6, 7. “ Then Jesus 
called his disciples unto him and said, I have com- 
passion on the multitude, because they continue with 
me now three days, and have nothing to eat; I will 
not send then away fasting, lest they faint in the 
way;” Matt. xv. 32. I verily believe if all the 
churches in the land would unite, and set apart one 
whole day for solemn fasting and prayer, that we 
should receive immediate answers of peace, and God 
would send dismay to the hearts of our enemies, and 
drive them back and scatter them beyond the power 
of rallying again, and we shall know that “ they that 
be with us are more than they that be with them ;” 
2 Kings, vi. 16. “ For the eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect 
toward him;” 2 Chron., xvi. 9. 


Boston, May 6, 1863. ‘.. 





SOMETHING IN THE WAY. 
That Methodism has its defects,—its weaknesses, it 
were, of course, folly to deny. ‘Nor. should the con- 
viction that the objectionable features peculiar to our 
system are as few or fewer than those of any other, 
blind our eyes to those which actually exist. 


Mr. Editor, I am no croaker ; I cordially abominate 
the habit. Indeed, the quickest, surest way to kill 
and bury any church beyond all hope of any future 
resurrection is to indulge habitually, as some preach- 
ers do, this croaking spirit,—this habit of whining and 
scolding and fault-finding in reference to the present 
condition, either of the church at large, or of any 
particular society. 

But while croaking should never be indulged, not 
even on the street, much less in the pulpit, there may 
nevertheless be abuses connected with our adminis- 
tration of affairs in certain sections, which, at a proper 
time and in a proper spirit, should be named, and so 
far as possible corrected. Meantime, the difficulties 
which the writer has conceived to be in the way of a 
more rapid progress and extensive acceptation of 
Methodism, may be regarded as especially obnoxious 
to criticism, as, in consequence of their growing out 
of no properly constitutional weakness of our system, 
they are so entirely unnecessary,—having been either 
foolishly superinduced upon our econmy, or like ex- 
crescences allowed to grow where a judicious and 
timely supervision would have certainly prevented 
them. - 

The abuses or hindrances which it is my purpose 
herein to point out and reprehend, may be set forth 
in the significant and earnest language of another. 
Said a certain person to ari intelligent lady not long 
since, “ What do you regard as the chief hindrance 
to the progress and more general acceptance of Meth- 
odism in your community?” Her emphatic reply 
was, “ This so-called Methodist wild-fire——a down- 
right fanaticism, that manifests itself in the most dis- 
orderly and riotous proceedings, and then, with an 
arrogance amounting to insolence, brands with im- 
piety, denounces as backslidden, all who may ven- 
ture to question the propriety of such unseemly pro- 
ceedings, or who may not possibly pronounce the 
‘Shibboleth’ in every possible respect like certain 
righteous others.” 

A certain prominent writer upon Methodist econo- 
my has defined Methodism to be the “ Gospel adapt- 
ing and addressing itself to the peculiar and shifting 
wants of the times.” Now if there was ever a time 
when the type of religion shadowed forth in the fore- 
going language was actually in demand, then that may 
have been Methodism. It is pretty certain that 
nothing of the kind is Methodism to-day. Develop- 
ments and exercises and proceedings that, in view of 
the novelty of the experiences, were once excused, 
in this day and age of the world find nothing in the 
circumstances of the case to save them from that 
general and unqualified reprehension which they 
positively deserve. And I do know of more than one 
community,—it would not be difficult to enumerate a 
score,—where Methodism has been brought into con- 
tempt, and made a stench in the nostrils of the peo- 
ple, by certain disgraceful and disorderly proceedings 
allowed,—nay, encouraged,—by those responsible for 
the conduct of religious services ; so that now years 
must elapse before that cause which lies so near to 
the hearts of us all can effectually recover from the 
serious draw-back thus received. Well now, I ask, 
is not this too bad ?” Is it not positively wicked ? 
The case is rendered all the more aggravating, as 
already suggested, from the fact that it is so entirely 
uncalled for,—so utterly unnecessary. What is there, 
indeed, about Methodism proper, that does not com- 
mend itself to the common sense and better judg- 
ment of all,—of the cultivated and refined, as well as 
the. untutored and boorish? If the cause of Christ 
itself is held in contempt, there is then time enough 
to glory in being the “ filth and the off-scouring of the 
earth.” But to covet the distinction when there is 
absolutely not the first necessity for it,—to expose 
our exercises of worship unnecessarily to the profane 
raillery of idle and corrupt fancies, nay, to the aver- 


conduct in which I am free to confess I am totally 


cessful, I praised God, and when they have failed of unable to discover either wisdom or virtue. 


bearing temper. 


R. H. H. 
Johnson, Vt. 





WOODLAWN. 


* 


sion and contempt of good men withal, is a line of 


May the day soon come when among the hindrances 
to a speedy triumph of the “truth as it is in” Meth- 
odism, may no longer be numbered that of public 
contempt in view of our disorderly exercises or the 
exhibition, on our part, of an uncharitable or over- 


To strangers visiting Boston, nothing is more at- 
tractive than those beautiful enclosures in its envi- 
rons sacred to the repose of its departed inhabitants. 

A few days ago I accompanied a distinguished for-| 5, 
eigner to the Cemetery at Woodlawn, and I shall 
never forget his expressions of admiration and delight 
at the arrangements and scenery for which that se- 
cluded and cherished spot is so justly celebrated, a8 | «jy, 
we passed along through the varidus windings of its 


nues and graveled walks, flanked on either gide with 
monumental tributes to departed worth. I was struck 
myself with the uncommon neatness and order which 
pervaded the entire Cemetery, to a degree, I fancied, 
that I had never before seen equaled, either there or 
in any place Of a similar character. Scores of visi- 
tors,of both sexes, more or less interested in the 
loved ones that repose within its precincts, were 
slowly moving about the grounds, now pausing, as if 
entranced, before some exquisite piece of chiseled 
workmanship, and now stooping, with tearful eyes 
and pious. hands, to decorate the tomb of the “ Little 
Mary,” or the “ Beloved Mother,” or the friend that 
slept so quietly beneath the enameled grass, still wet 
with the dews of a temperate June morning. 

We spent an hour or two most agreeably, and I 
trust profitably ; and, as we concluded our interview 
with the shades of those who had passed through the 
portals of death before us, my friend expressed him- 
self deeply grateful for the privilege he had jnst en- 
joyed. And as he stood for a moment to make a note 
in his diary, I saw in the tear that fell upon his pen- 
cil a pledge of the sweet and affecting passages 
which doubtless will one day enrich the pages of a 
volume, among the recorded reminiscences of which 
this visit to a Boston Cemetery will form no mean 
part. P. J. 


CHRIST ANTICIPATING HIS FINISHED 
WORK. 
Biblical scholars long since remarked the peculiar 
manner of the Saviour, in the prayer recorded in 
this seventeenth chapter of John. The form of the 
verb, which he uses in speaking of his own work, is 
the indefinite past (the Aorist,) the Greek tense of 
narration, employed in speaking of events that belong 
to past time, and without reference (as in the Perfect 
tense) to the present. Thus he says in verse 4th, “I 
glorified thee on earth: I finished the work which 
thou hast given me to do; ” in verse 6th, “ I manifested 
thy name to the men whom thou hast given me out 
of the world ;” in versegl 2th, “ Those whom thou hast 
given me, I watched over, and none of them per- 
ished ;” in verse 18th,“ As thou didst send me into 
the world, I also sent them into the world; ” in verse 
25th, “ And the world knew thee not! But I knew 
thee, and these knew that thou didst s2nd me.” 
The key to this remarkable peculiarity is found in 
verse 12th ; “ While I was with them, I kept them in 
thy name.” He was still with them, and still was 
keeping them. But his thoughts, while thus absorbed 
in communion with God, are withdrawn from the 
present, and contemplate his earthly mission as a 
completed work, on which he looks back, and speaks 
of it as finished and belonging to the past. It is for 
this reason he says in verse 4th, “I glorified thee on 
the earth; I finished the work which thou hast 
given me to do.” This shows the consistency of the 
petition in verse 5th, (as also in verse 2d); “ And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was; ” for in view of his finished work, as he 
was now contemplating it, he could claim that glory 
which was to be its reward. The whole passage is 
thus clothed with new light and beauty, when we are 
permitted to trace what was passing in the Saviour’s 
mind, just as the sacred writer himself expressed it. 
—Christian Chronicle. 








VIRGINIA AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

We clip the following from an article in the New 
Hampshire Journal of Agriculture : 

It is very well known that New England is mainly 
barren rock, and is yet giving larger yields to the 
acre, in certain crops, than any other part of the 
country ; it is equally well known that portions of 
every Southern State are Edens of fertility, and yet 
estates are wrought a few years and inevitably aban- 
doned. The difference no one fails to note—caused 
in one case by industry and honorable labor, in the 
other by slave labor and white laziness. Let a more 
complete and impartial comparison be made : 


New England. Virginia. 





Area in square miles, 62,116 61,352 
Corn, bushels, 9,099,529 88,360,704 
Wheat, “ 1,077,285 13,129,180 
Rye, “ 1,417,460 944,024 
Oats, - 10,766,503 10,184,865 
Buckwheat, bushels, 1,081,219 477,808 
Barley, “ 1,195,191 68,759 
Beans, peas, “ 474,184 515,004 
Trish potatoes, “ 21,238,026 2,292,118 
Sweet “ ” 6,401 1,960,808 
Hay, tons, 3,932,601 445,529 
Tobacco, lbs., 9,269,053 123,967,757 
Garden products, dollars, 2,176,363 589,411 
Do. of orchards, 2,776,186 800,650 
Butter, lbs., 51,260,088 13,461,792 
Cheese, “ 21,479,396 280,782 
Maple sugar, Ibs., 13,432,030 937,643 
Hops, lbs., . 977,366 . 10,015 
Wool, “ 6,434,771 2,509,443 
Live stock, dollars, 68,337,420 47,794,256 
Slaughtered animals, 15,927,442 11,488,441 
Total, 230,620,715 270,480,341 

The gardens of private families, not enumerated, 


and crops of roots, bulbs, or other.special products, 
are beyond computation greater in New England 
than in Virginia, swelling her side of the balance 
sheet by many million; while the price of almost 
every product is greater. ’ 

When the manufactures of New England come in 
to swell the aggregate reward of industry, the dis- 
proportion is more manifest still—the proportion of 
the products of manufactures being $157.88 in New 
England to each individual, and only the pitiable 
trifle of $15.95 in the Southern States. _ 

But let us turn to New Hampshire ; frozen, rocky, 
barren New Hampshire, where, peng a to the 
time-honored jest, the seed is shot into the hard soil. 
She will not shrink from comparison with Virginia. 
She has scarcely more than one ninth of the territo- 
ry, and one fifth of the population. Here are some 
of her figures in the cereals and other crops, in which 
competition with the more productive States is diffi- 
cult, with average ay returned to the Department 
of Agriculture by New Hampshire farmers: 


Quantity. Av. yield. Val. Total val. 
Indian Corn, bushels, 1,414,628 91 $1,287,311 
Wheat, ee 238,966 15 1.53 365,617 
Rye, ad 128,248 18 91 116,765 

Oats, 6 1,329,213 34 34 ’ 
Barley “6 121,103 26 95,671 
Buckwheat,  ‘ 89,996 20 69 62,097 
Potatoes, sed 4,137,704 109 36 1,489,573 
Hay, tons, “ 642,741 ong 12.00 7,712,802 

8. 
» 

Total value, $11,581,798 


The same products of Virginia, for the same year 
(1859) at fair home prices, amount to nearly $45,- 
000,000, or four times the result of the above total, 
with five times the population, and nine times the 
area. 

Virginia pastures are green and succulent; those 
of the Granite State are paved with rock. Yet the 
cows of Virginia average 40 pounds of butter and 
less than a pound of cheese each; New Hampshire 
cows yield 73 pounds of butter and 23 pounds of 
cheese ; and supply with milk a large manufacturin 
} population—the decrease in butter to meet the mil 

fenand having been about 30 per cent. in ten years, 
while the eaten of cows remained about the same. 

The mountain slopes of Virginia are unexcelled 
for wool growing ; the long winters of New Hamp- 
shire keep the sheep upon dry and coarse feed a 
portion of the year; yet the sheep of the Granite 
State average 3 lbs. 11 ozs. of wool, while those of 
the Old Dominion produce only 2 lbs. 6 ozs. Why 
the difference ? ause the “ first families” are 
proud and lazy, and the black families have no inter- 
est in the mutton until it is cooked—and very rarely 
then ! ai : 

The “ Products of ina Jay iow Baspeire 
average $139.53 to each individu pop ; 
in Virginia, $2.13, almost one third of which ($15,- 
212,060) is floar, here classed with the manufactures, 
embracing nearly all the wheat counted once before. 
Leaving out this item, and the rtion of manu- 
factures to each Virginian w about $23, or 
but one sixth of the rtion of New Hampshire. 

One more item and I am done. The actual cash 


iven by the last census, was an aver of $484 to 
pare vidual ; in New Hampshire, $479. As this 


valuation is made up in part by setting a price upon 
Yooehs te neuihy Gee thn, othe population itself, 
the superior wealth of New I is enhanced 


black or white, in: 











arcades of umbrageous trees and its beautiful ave- 





ual is as the property he represents, is it strange that 
the Virginia negro should indulge high notlone of his 
own importance, and conclude to set up for himself? 
Respectfully, your friend, J. R. Dovar. 





NEVER DESPAIR OF OTHERS.’ 


Said a clergyman in Fulton St. prayer meeting, I 
once received a severe rebuke, aad, the request for 
prayer for an intemperate son, just now read, re- 
minds me. In the place where I was preaching there 
was aman who was given to fits of intemperance, 
He would drink hard at certain times, and then 
would break off and be a very good citizen for a 
considerable period. One Saturday night he came 
to my house and said, “I should go to church to- 
morrow if I had a decent suit of clothes.” I ques- 
tioned him thoroughly about it, and made up my 
mind fully that it was his intention to go to church, 
and he being about my size, the suit of clothes was 
soon provided, and the man went away, somewhat in- 
toxicated at the time. I looked for him in church 
next day. He was nowhere to be seen. I met him 
Monday morning covered with mud and filth, He 
had been drinking all day Sunday. I said to him in 
pleasant mood, “Take off that coat.” The man 
meekly took it off. I met Judge , who was not 
a professor of religion, and said to him, “ Judge > 
I have given him up as a lost man, I shall do no more 
for him.” The Ride looked very serious and said, 
“Mr. what should we do if our heavenly Father 
should deal with us in that way?” I never felt so 
reproved in my life. I said in a moment, “ Judge 
+, I beg pardon. We must not give him up. Our 
heavenly Father does not give us up, neither should 
we give him up, but we must redouble our efforts to 
save him. He is not yet a lost man.” 

And the man was saved through the infinite mercy 
of God. He became a sober man and a Christian, 
and is one of the shining lights of the church, for- 
ward in every good word and work. He has stood 
for years as a monument of the adorning grace of 
God over abounding sin. Let us never give up men, 
never consider them lost beyond another effort. 

















EXAMPLE STRONGER THAN PRECEPT. 


Rev. Hugh S. Brown is a very popular preacher in 
Liverpool, England. He is strongly democratic in 
his feelings, and takes a deep interest in the welfare 
of the English working classes. He has frequently 
lectured to them in the courses of free lectures given 
in Liverpool for their benefit. Every attraction was 
offered to induce the workingmen to attend the lec- 
tures, and many of them would gradually slouch in, 
dressed in their working clothes, “to hear what the 
man had to say.” It was noticed that they seldom 
removed their hats, and Mr. Brown was advised to 
speak to them on the matter, but knowing their char- 
acter better than his advisers, he felt that the advice 
would not be acceptable. Thinking that example 
was better than precept, he one evening advanced 
to the platform with his hat firmly fixed on his head 
and prepared to speak. When about to begin, when 
he had the eyes of his auditors upon him, he looked 
earnestly at them for a moment, and then deliber- 
ately raising his hand to his head, quietly and very 
slowly removed his hat; and every man in the audi- 
ence followed, almost unconsciously, the signal ex- 
ample. Not a word was spoken, but there was no 
trouble after that about hats. 





WETTING THE ROPES. 


In 1856 an obelisk was brought from Egypt to 
Rome, to be set up in the square of St. Peter’s. To 
raise it to its place would require most powerful ma- 
chinery and the highest skill in engineering. Thou- 
sands assembled to witness the achievement. Slowly 
the massive eolumn rose, as round and round the 
windlasses were whirled. The crowd pressed in 
gazing with silent admiration, for so critical was the 
ay ony esteemed, the Pope had issued a special 
bull that if any man uttered a word until the engi- 
neer announced that all risk was over, that the man 
should be put to death. The hushed attentién of 
workmen and spectators was given to the upraising 
of the obelisk. It is near to its place—a few feet 
more—now a few inches only, and it will be set, to 
stand for ages. But suddenly it stops. The strain 
upon the ropes has been greater than the engineer 
expected—they relax. They refuse to carry the 
mass any further—nay, even to hold it where it is. 
It sways with threatening motion. The crowd is par- 
alyzed with awe—the engineer is beside himself. It 
is a fearful moment. But hark! acry. An English 
sailor watching the scene, and in his excitement for- 
getting the dreadful bull, shouts aloud. “ Wet the 
ropes.” That lawless order was instantly obeyed. 
Water was dashed upon the cables. At once they 
were strong and taut again, and soon the column, 
which threatened to crush the crowd below, was 
firmly fastened in its place. Who was the hero of 
that hour ; the Italian engineer or the English sailor ? 
and to what does Rome owe the stately obelisk in St. 
Peter’s square—to the costly and complicated hoist- 
ing apparatus, or the simple water that tarned palpa- 
ble failure into succegs ? 

Soin many a moral enterprise—in many a great 
movement for social reformation. Man constructs: 
his machinery. He is the planning, skillful engineer. 
Man sets his machinery in motion. He is the strong 
worker. But something is wanting. After all that 
enius and power have done, a failure is imminent. 
‘hen woman comes with her gentle influence, with 
simple heart-power, with the might and beauty of 
her tears. She “ wets the ropes,” and the work is done. 
Is not her part as important and as noble as man’s? 
Christian Herald. 





CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


An old Latin proverb bids us beware of the man 
of one book ; thereby teaching that a single author, 
well studied, is better than many superficially pe- 
rused. There is great force in this maxim, if the 
solitary book be one that discusses great wena, 
and contains in it the seed-truths of human conduct. 
Sir Alexander Johnstone, when acting as Governor 
of Ceylon, was greatly surprised at the acumen dis- 
layed by a native juryman in a trial for murder. 
he testimony was full and explicit concerning the 
guilt of the defendant, and the judge was about to 
charge the jury accordingly, when one of their num- 
ber, a Cingalese farmer, requested leave to examiné 
the witnesses. He had thom brought in, one by one, 
and cross-examined them so ably as to elicit the fact 
that they were perjured conspirators, and in fact the 
very authors of the crime which they were charging 
upon another. Admiring the intelligence of the 
juryman, the Governor inquired what had been his 
studies, He replied that he he had never read but 
one book, and that was the “ Organon” of Aristotle. 
This he had made the companion of all his leisure 
hours. Still more astonished at this assertion, he 
made further inquiry as to the existence of such a 
treatise in the Cingalese tongue, and ascertained that 
the Portuguese, when first settled in Ceylon, trans- 
lated Aristotle’s Organon from the original Greek 
into the Cingalese dialect, and that this farmer 
owned a copy of that old version. He had thorough- 
ly disciplined his mind by the study of it.—Anon. 





CHILD SWEARING—WHAT IT DID. 


“T have a mind to whip —_ until you are not able 
to stand,” said a wicked an poten man, rising from 
his seat and looking wrathfully at his son, a little boy 
just able to speak plainly. _ What had the child done 
to call for such severe punishment ? Used two oaths 
such as were constantly fl from the lips of the 
father. But his own words from the lips of one so 
young, so shocked that parent that he thought he 
could not punish him too severely. 
The little one looked the 
eye, and quietly said ; : 
« Father, if you whip me, who will vate 
A thunderbolt not have start 


rou?” 


The question set his own sin and desert of punish- 
ment in the light of noon-day. He turned away 
confused and ashamed; and said in his heart: 

“ T will swear no more.” ahs 

He kept his word, and from: no oath ¢s- 


caped his lips. To-day—wonder’ of divine grace, 
die ont that was employed in cursing is used to 
bless God and teach men his ways. 





CONVERSIONS AT OXFORD. 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 


GErMany.—We extract the following paragraph 
from a letter from Rev. L. S. Jacoby to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, dated at Kissengen, June 16: 

Our Conference was one of the most interesting 
we have ever had, to which the visits of Brother 
Hedstrom ang of Rev. Dr. M’Clintock have in a great 
degree contributed. In regard to spiritual benefits, 
it was the best we have had in Germany. One 

reacher, Brother Hauser, writes: “The Conference 
done very well; our whole work has m gees A 
gained by it. I have, also; already found two sou 
who have been powerfully awakened. The Lord 
will bless all that bas been done. I commence my 
work with new courage, and the members have 
united with me bd ye for a revival of the work of 
the Lord.” Inch you find the statistics, showing 
all the money that has beeii raised in our work, and 
you will find the enormous sum of $8,611.81. We 
paid rent, $1,413, ete., ete. You see that we are 
anxious to have our people diligent in contributing ; 
but the work is enlarging on our hands; either we 
must occupy it, or leave it to others ; it is impossible 
to say we cannot enlarge. it, and therefore we have 
not asked for much less appropriations than last year. 
As to myself, I have been fully convinced that I 
should not go in my own ways. I have come to the 
conclusion to leave my futurity entirely in the hands 
of God. My health is poor, my eyes are weak, but 
I know the Lord will assist me in doing my work, and 
will send me help at the right time. We have a glo- 
rious work here, and if we continue to carry it on in 
the way of our fathers, Methodism will become a 
ai, blessing to Germany and Switzerland, and the 
future generation will, with gratitude, remember what 
oar Church and rag age! Society have done for 
them. It is true what Dr. M’Clintock said: “ Ameri- 
can Methodism is more adapted to these countries 
than English Methodism.” May the Lord continue 
to bless you and us, and may we rejoice in the tri- 
umphs of the gospel. 


GerRMANY.—The following are the appointments 
for 1863 :— 


BreMeEN District—L. S. Jacoby, P. E.—Bremen 
Mission, C. Adrad.* Institute, W. F. Warren. The- 
ological Institute, Bunten Thorsteinweg, to be su 

lied. Vegesack, to be supplied. Delmenborst, A. 
Pubring.* Neerstedt, Wildeshausn, G. Goss. Bre- 
merhaven, C. Dietrich. 

OxtpenBuRG District—H. Nuelsen, P. E—Ol- 
denburg, H. Nuelsen.* Varel, A. Rodemeyer. Brake, 
to be supplied. Edewesht, H. Kunst. Hamburg, G. 
Bruns. 

East District—C. H. Doering, P. E—Berlin, C. 
H. Doering. Pommern, H. Frike, one to be supplied. 
Zeitz, to be supplied. Sadisen, to be supplied. 

Soutn District—C. Reimenschneider, P. E.— 
Ludwigsburg, E. Reimenschneider. Pucklitsch, one 
to be supplied. Heilbronn, C. Gebhardt, J. Steiger. 
Pforzheim, C. Raith. Frankfort Varein, G. Hauser. 
Pirmasens, to be supplied. 

SwitzErRLanp District—L. Nippert, P. E— 
Zurich, L. Nippert, H. Gerdes, Jacob Mesmer, E. 
Mann (to live in Uster). Winterthur, F. Kusner. 
Basel, W. Schwarz, H. Giesler, one to be supplied. 
Biel, A. Sulzberger. Lausanne, M. Taeger. 


“Those marked thus (*) are Elders. 

Goop Frrime—The way adopted to secure 
good feeling is told by Rev. W. W. Johnson, of 
Michigan, in the following language : 

Yesterday, June 28, was our missionary day for 





their wives members of the society ; some one pl 


Webb and wife; another pays for five shares in the 
name of Father A. D. Merrill and wife, and so on 
through the long list. Hoping that all our churches 
may be free from debt in season to celebrate our Cen- 
tennial in 1866, I remain yours, &c., 

W. F. MALLatigv. 





A NOTE TO THE HERALD. 


I sent a notice to the Herald that I would, in the 
aper, discuss the subject of Suffering in Heaven. 
But I have already written what would make six or 
more columns of the paper, and have not come to the 
end ; and I find the subject of too much importance 
to leave it unfinished, and, as it will require more 
numbers in the Journal than would be agreeable to 
editor or readers, it would be improper to commence 
them ; so I sup I should seek some other medium 
of communication on this subject. The idea that 
God, Chrigt and spirits in heaven are capable of, and 
do have, sympathetic suffering with men, has, in the 
hands of errorists, done great mischief, and may yet 
do harm to the church. This subject should be un- 
derstood. E. B. FLeTcHer. 
July 15, 1863. 


Rion’s Herald, 
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RECOGNITION OF GOD. 


The very height of piety is to recognize and obey 
God. A knowledge of God embraces all possible 
knowledge; obedience to God signifies a life exactly 
right. Absolutely the best life possible or conceiva- 
ble is not to be expected in this world, because our 
knowledge is at best imperfect, and the man of the 
best intentions must often do that which, with more 
knowledge, he would see to be wrong. The general 
tenor of the Bible, as well as our sense of right, 
leads us confidently to believe that God will hold us 
responsible only just according to the degree of 
knowledge that we have. 

Some have thought that men are held responsible 
for all the light they might have had if they had al- 
ways acted according to their sense of right; and 
that if a man does wrong and thus hardens his heart 
and beclouds his intellect, and afterwards does not 
see so clearly what he ought todo, he will be judged 
for his subsequent actions just precisely as he would 
have been if he had always done right. We do not 
find this law laid down in the Bible, and may proba- 
bly regard it as a conceit of moralists rather than a 
revelation of God’s will. It would seem that if a 
man sins and thus weakens bis.own moral character 
he must be punished for that sin, and a part of the 
punishment may be his subsequent weakness of moral 
sense ; but he wil] afterwards be held responsible, not 
exactly according to the light he might have had, 
which would be a very arbitrary standard, but ac- 





this charge, and a glorious day it was. Brother H. 
Law was with me, and he talked till he felt good, I 
talked until I felt good, the people heard until they 
felt good, and then commenced giving, and gave un- 
til they felt better yet, and as the result I give you 
the following : South Albion, $89.60 ; Homer, $54.85. 
Total, $144.45. Last year, $97. 





HEDDING CAMP MEETING. 


Dr. Haven :—For the information of fhe public, 
and particularly of your readers in New Hampshire, 
Ihave been requested to furnish some facts for pub- 
lieation in the Herald concerning the above-named 
enterprise. 

At the camp meeting last September at Newmar- 
ket it was voted by the Association of preachers and 
tentmasters to change the location of the meeting 
from Newmarket to Epping, it having been previous- 
ly ascertained that an eligible location could be pro- 





cording to the light he actually has, and the power 
he actually has to use it. Such seems to be justice; 
such seems to be the general impression made by a 
study of the Bible. ; 

Now though men are responsible only according to 
the light they actually have, ignorance isa great evil. 
Next to sin, ignorance is the greatest of evils. By 
ignorance here we do not mean mere ignorance of 
any specific art, or practice, or science, but a general 
want of the knowledge of what man is and ought to 
be, of what God is and has done, and wishes us to 
do. Two things unite to make the glory of what the 
Bible calls a saint. Two things will make some 
saints in heaven superior to others, “ as one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory.” These are 
knowledge, and the right use of knowledge. Some 








cured in the latter place. Accordingly a ten acre 
Jot was immediately purchased of Ezra F. Barber, 
Esq., situated about two and a half miles from Ep- 
ping village,,and about five miles from our old ground 
at South Newmarket. The land is mostly covered 
with a fine growth of hemlock and hard wood, inter- 
spersed with some magnificent pines, which add for- 
est grandeur to the cooling shade of the hemlocks, 
beeches and birehes. The lot is broken by a delight- 
ful dell, whence issues a fountain of the purest and 
coldest water, one jet of which supplies ten thousand 
gallons a day. Over the dell a bridge has been erect- 
ed, and on one side of the bridge is the encampment, 
and on the other a fine park. 

On the encampment side a circle has been formed 
large enough to accommodate thirty-five tents. A 
neat and commodious stand has been erected, and 
seats with backs provided for the accommodation of 


will shine with a faint light because they knew but 
but little, though if they used in the best possible way 
what they did know, their faint light will be-very 
pure and pleasing. Others will shine with a bright 
light, because they knew more and used their supe- 
rior knowledge just as well; and the brightest pos- 
sible human seraph in heaven will be the man who 
learned the most about God and man and duty, and 
lived the nearest to his own views of what God re- 
quired of him. 

Ignorance therefore is a great evil. It does not 
necessarily condemn a man, but it does greatly les- 
sen his chances for salvation. It lessens them by 
hiding from him bright inducements to piety which 








four thousand people. The land rises in a gentle as- 
cent, presenting the area of the seats most pleasantly 
to the speaker’s eye as he may hold forth the word of 
life from the stand. The trees overhead furnish an 
ample shade, while the ground underneath is smooth 
and dry. On the left of the circle is a table land, 
presenting most eligible sites for avenues, where a 
score or more of tents can be placed contiguous to the 
main encampment. 

On the other side of the bridge, and near the 
spring, the Committee have erected a cooking house, 
with buge oven and arches, a mammoth eating house, 
and a refreshment stand. Here the hungry multi- 
tude, having been fed with the bread of life on the 
other side of the spring, may resort to receive 
the meat which perisheth,—a substance which, how- 
ever worthless in comparison with that which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life, isapt to be greatly in re- 
quest at camp meeting. Having satisfied the de- 
mands of appetite at the groaning tables of the Com- 
mittee, the fine park into which they pass from the 
boarding tent affords ample space for the devout to 
meditate, the weary to recreate, and the surfeited to 
exercise. 

The surroundings of the encampment are surpass- 
ingly lovely. On a spacious plain rise eight or ten 
of the loftiest pines in the country, while to the south- 
west the land stretches away in a gentle rise, dotted 
by thrifty and noble trees of walnut, presenting at 
sunset a scene which forcibly reminds one of the time 
when “ Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the 

even tide,” and where the modern worshipper can go 
forth to catch new inspiration of devotional feeling, 
as gazing on scenes of nature’s transcendent loveli- 
ness, he, exclaims, “ My Father made them all.” 
_ One mile from the encampment is Barber’s Cross- 
ing on the Concord and Portsmouth Railroad, where 
those attending the meeting will leave the cars. The 
railroad company are making liberal provisions for 
the accommodation of the camp meeting public by 
grading, putting a side track, building a platform, 
and domg whatever a generous policy dictates. 

On Wednesday, July 1, a delegation of nearly a 
hundred persons gathered from the several churches 
to select lots, Bishop Baker honoring the occasion 
by his presence. The choice of lots was offered by 
Rev. E. Adams, Presiding Elder of Concord District, 
who convinced us all that the church by taking him 
for one of her ministers had robbed the world of a 
capital auctioneer. The bidding was most spirited, 
the first choice being struck off to the delegates 
from the church at Haverhill, Mass., at $60 (the 
money paid on the spot, let me add.) Then followed 
Manchester at $41, Portsmouth at $34, till thirty-five 
lots had been disposed of at a premium of nearly 
$400. And then the demand was not met, several 
societies represented being without lots. However, 
this want will be supplied. The Committee will im- 
mediately lay out an avenue, where all the remaining 
charges will have an opportunity to select dry, pleas- 
— and shady lots, in immediate proximity to the 
circle. 

Much praise is due to the Rev. C. Holman, of 
Rochester, Agent of the Association, who by search- 
ing found this rare spot, and under whose superin- 
tendenee the grounds have been fitted up. 

An act of incorporation has been secured from the 
Legislature, and the Hedding Camp Meeting will 
commence in Epping, Monday, August 24, to which 
are invited all within and beyond the bounds of the 


New Hampshire Conference. D. P. Leavirt. 
Concord, July 14. 





THE DEBT PAYING PLAN. 


Mr. Eprror :—At the request of Rev. A. D. Sar- 
— I would like to say a word in regard to the 
bt Paying Society that has been noticed in two 
late issues of the Herald. The plan, as now in oper- 
ation, was originally devised by a D. Richards, of 
Sa who is well known in the New England 
Conference as a most efficient financial manager, as 
well as an excellent minister. It has been introduced 
by him, with different degrees of success, to several 
of the societies with which he has been associated, 
and last of all it was inaugurated by him year before 
last at the South Street Charge, Lynn. So great 
was its success that the Common Street Church was 
liquidating their debt of nearly nine thousand dollars. 
ak Se the Herald gave 

fair description of our process of organization. 

ve aimed to officer the society entirely with 


more knowledge would nnveil to his gaze ; it lessens 
them by diminishing the influence of peculiar temp- 
tations, the folly of which more knowledge exposes; 
it lessens them by narrowing his own field of respon- 
sibility and opportunity for life. At the same time 
it must be confessed that knowledge alone is not 
necessarily a blessing, because it may be abused and 
increase our condemnation. 

Ignorance is totally unnecessary to all who enjoy 
the common advantages of a Christian country. One 
great object of the Sabbath is to afford opportunity 
to all to acquire knowledge, solely for a religious pur- 
pose. The Sabbath ought be greeted by all with 
delight. The common sentiment should be, “ This 
is a day which I am to devote primarily to my own 
religious improvement. On other days I am to live 
religiously, while I attend to the duties of this world 
growing out of my peculiar relations and occupations 
whatever they are; but on this day I am first to 
worship God and cultivate an intimacy with him, and 
if opportunity is offered to put forth special efforts to 
aid others in the same great work.” Children should 
be taught to regard the Sabbath, not as a day of 
harsh restraint and unmeaning denial, on which their 
healthful limbs shall be cramped into painful quiet, 
and their natural buoyancy shall be compulsorily 
repressed, but so soon as they can understand it their 
minds should be directed to spiritual and moral 
truths, and they should early be trained to such ex- 
ercises of public worship practised in the Sabbath 
School, as they can appreciate and enjoy. 

It is practical proof of the excellence, and we 
think, also, of the divine orign of this Sabbath, that, 
were it universal it would make man universally do, 
in the highest sense, and according to his high capac- 
ity, what the lower orders of creation do naturally, 
in their limited capacity—that is, praise the Lord. 
W hat a glorious world would this be if all human 
beings did actually praise the Lotd! A Sabbath- 
keeping world would be a Paradise. 





MOB ‘VIOLENCE, 


Political writers of England make frequent men- 
tion of what they term “the dangerous classes,” 
meaning the thousands of people in the large cities 
destitute of property and on the verge of starvation, 
irreligious and immoral, and only deterred from vio- 
lent rebellion and robbery by the strong arm of the 
law. Often under the leadership of some reckless 
and bad men they have broken out into violence, and 
every large city has been more or less frequently 
scourged by their outbreaks, Hitherto these mobs in 
this country have been infrequent and feeble, and the 
few we have suffered, have been for the most part 
stimulated by some passionate opposition to a practice 
or a law that offended their sense of right, rather 
than encroached upon their convenience or comfort. 
Such was the mob in the vicinity of Boston that de- 
stroyed the nunnery in Somerville in 1834, and such 
_ were the outbreaks that were occasioned by the en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in several parts 
of the country. The mobs that have undertaken to 
put down meetings of the abolitionists may be consider- 
ed of this class. There have been, however, some 
specimens of mobs in this country founded on a re- 
bellion against law for the sake of improving their 
physical condition. Such have been the strikes for 
higher wages by workmen, which have in a few cases 
led to violence and required severe measures for their 
suppression. Generally Americans have a profound 
regard for the law, and seldom has a mob in any of 
our cities been able to do much damage. 

The late violent opposition to the execution of the 
law for enrolling and calling out the national forces, 
has generated in New York the worst mob probably 
ever seen in this country. New York is known to 
have an immense foreign population, ignorant, un- 
civilized, brutal. Many of the leading politicians 
have been accustomed to appeal to their basest pas- 
sions, and for the sake of their power to encourage 
them to insubordination and violence, The Con- 
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ing himself to pay for a certain number of shares in | them bad p 
115 cena ofihe peupatars beam: select, Thus one oth cw pom Pao erelare 
brother pays for two shares in name of Father od a, 


What is most to be regretted is, that the authorities 
were not better prepared, and more prompt to sup- 
press the violence.. Some innocent persons must 
generally suffer in this necessary work, as curiosity 
and even necessity always lead some persons into a 
mob who do not sympathize with its object. Had 
the police sustained by military authority suppressed 
it at once, even with the loss of many lives, such is 
the respect for law in this country they would have 
been approved by public opinion, and much property 
and bloodshed would have been spared. 

We have now to fear that the enemies of this 
country abroad, who are seeking every opportunity to 
injure this nation and encourage the rebellion, will 
forget like scenes at home, magnify the outrages and 
appeal to them as proof that the people do not sus- 
tain the Government. Still truth is mighty, and in 
the end will prevail. 

There is one element of good in the whole affair. 
That bad and ignorant populaces need to be taught 
from time to time, in the only way they can appreci- 
ate, that the law will be executed. The suppression 
of the mob, though tardy is suré. The slower it is, 
the greater is their punishment. We hope that the 
lesson will be so well learned as not to need a repe- 
tition very soon. We hope, too, that it will make all 
men of respectability and thought in New York more 
resolute and unanimous in sustaining all laws. The 
little outbreak in Boston was probably mostly an 
echo of the New York affair, and was quenched in 
an hour. The few whosympathized with it, were en- 
abled to see very soon that it was submission or death, 
and of course decided promptly which to choose. 
There is scarcely any muttering left behind, but all 
approve and are proud of the authority of the city 
and State. 

The only complete triumph of the country now 
possible, is in the full and impartial execution of the 
law which has been opposed. We hope the Govern- 
ment will stand firm. The experiment is begun, let 
it be fairly tried. 

In the mean time the success of our army and navy 
was never so great. The rebellion is rapidly yield- 
ing. We have good reason to hope that in a few 
weeks one or two whole States will be restored to the 
Union. May God hasten the time when rebellion in 
all its forms shall cease among us, and the nation 
shall once more be united and peaceful, and deliver- 
ed from the curse which has so long threatened its 
destruction. 





VALUABLE AND SIGNIFICANT CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


It is gratifying that the voice of the church of 
Christ everywhere, through its ministry, is against 
the Southern Rebellion, and in favor of the United 
States. We copy the following correspondence in 
full from the Manchester Examiner and Times, of 
England, of June 4th, as one of the most significant 
signs of the times :— 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The following address to the ministers of the gos- 


- in this country was sent from Paris through the 
ev. Dr. Massie : 


“To the Ministers and Pastors of all Evagelical 
Denominations in Great Britain. 
“ Paris, February 12, 1863. 

“ Honored and Beloved Brethren in the Lord :—It 
is the glory of England to have given to the world 
the example of abolishing first the slave trade, and 
then slavery. It is her glory to have continued for 
the last sixty years the work of suppressing univer- 
sally the slave trade and slavery, at a cost it is assert- 
ed, of fifty millions of pounds sterling. And it is, 
under God, chiefly to her religious men, to her Clark- 
sons, her Wilberforces, her Buxtons, to her mission- 
ary societies, that England owes this glory. Will not 
the sons and successors of these great Christians com- 

lete their work, by urging their country to declare 
itself openly for the holy cause of the liberation of 
the slave in the terrible struggle which is at present 
convulsing the United States of America ? 

“No more revolting spectacle has ever been set 
before the civilized world than a Confederacy, con- 
sisting mainly of Protestants, forming itself, and de- 
manding independence in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, with a professed design of main- 
taining and propagating slavery; a Confederacy 
which lays down, as the corner-stone of its constitu- 
tion, the system of slavery as it exists at present in 
the Southern States,—a system which may be defined 
briefly as the right to treat men like cattle, and to 
commit adultery and murder with impunity. Setting 
aside all political considerations, can any Christian 
heart fail to be stirred to indignation at hearing the 
chief of that Confederacy answering a decree of 
emancipation by an implied threat of extermination ? 

‘“‘ The triumph of such a cause would put back the 
progress of Christicn civilization and humanity a 
whole century. It would make angels weep in 
heaven, and demons rejoice in hell. It would enable 
the friends of the slave trade and of slavery in all 
lands to hold up their heads, ever ready as they are 
to reappear at the first signal, in Asia, in Africa, and 
even in the great cities of Europe. It would give a 
fatal blow to the work of evangelical missions. And 
what a frightful responsibility would rest on the 
church which should remaif a silent spectator of 
such a triumph. 

“If there is a peaceable means of hastening the 
end of the war, and of rendering its issue such as is 
desired by all the friends of humanity, is it not that 
the sincere Christians of Europe should give to the 
cause of emancipation a powerful testimony, which 
would Jeave to those who fight for the right of op- 
pressing the slaves no hope of ever seeing those 
Christians give them the hand of fellowship. 

“ Ministers and pastors of all the Evangelical de- 
nominations of England, Scotland and Ireland, it is 
here we need your assistance. Take the lead, and 
let us call forth a great and peaceful manifestation 
of sympathy for the colored race, so long oppressed 
and aback by Christian nations. Let us thus dis- 
courage the partisans of slavery. Let us strengthen 
and encourage those who wish to abolish it, at the 
same time disposing them to listen to our suggestions. 
It is in free England that such manifestations can be 
powerful. What may we not hope for if, throughout 
Great Britain, the voice of all the ministers of the 
crucified Saviour,—and in France, our voice echoing 
theirs,—pray and plead that soon there may be no 
longer in the United States a colored man that is not 
free and equal with the whites ! 

“ May God grant it, and may his blessing rest alike 
on Great Britain and the United States, in Christ, 
the true liberator ! 

“ Signed up to this day by 689 (now 750) pastors 
in France, as attested by 
“ GRANDPIERRE, Pasteur. 

G. Monon, Pasteur Suffrageant, Paris. 
Louis Roenon, Pasteur. 
Louis PuLsrorp. 
FreEp. Monon, Pasteur. 
Eva. BeRsirr. 
“ Paris, March 13, 1863.” 


The following Reply has been signed by several 
thousands of the ministers of the gospel in Great 
Britain, embracing the most eminent and best men 
in the country. The signatures make twenty-one 
full colamns in the paper from which we quote it, 
headed by Baptist W. Noel, London, and Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., Edinburgh. 


(COPY OF REPLY.) 

‘¢ Dear Brethren :—We, whose names are under- 
signed, share in your views, we rejdice in your zeal, 
and we are thankful for your exhortations. It is hon- 
oraple to France, and to French Protestanism, that 
you so heartily wish the destruction of the slave sys- 
tem, which makes four millions of negroes wretched, 
debases their masters, has been a vast calamity to a 
great Protestant nation, and dishonors Christ, by 
whose professed servants it is upheld. 

Like yourselves, we feel a deep compassion for the 
slaves, who are a part of the human family; we wish 
by all means in our power to discourage those who 
are seeking to found an empire on their degradation ; 
and we wish success to all just and humane measures 
for their deliverance. 

“ With these sentiments, we beg to assure you, 
that, following where you have so nobly taken the 
lead, we shall do what we can to accomplish those 
benevolent objects to which you invite our attention. 

“ Accept our fraternal wishes that you may enjoy 
the favor and blessing of God, through Jesus Chrict 
our Lord.” ‘ 





Hetp ror THE Sick anp WovunpEep.—The 
Massachusetts Soldiers’ Relief Association at Wash- 
ington devotes particular care to the sick and wound- 
ed Massachusetts soldier, having its regular appoint- 
ed agents in constant daily attendance at the hospi- 
tals dispensing the charitable gifts of the public, and 
furnishing assistance and transportation to the soldier 
leaving for home on a furlough and return, procuring 
his back pay without detention or charge, and com- 
municating valuable information to their relatives 
and friends. We hope, in bestowing our generous 
donations, that the claims of this Association will not 
‘be overlooked. Money and goods are very much 
needed; their treasury is exhausted, and subscrip- 
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tions from all parts of the State should be sent at 
once to their agent, I. P. Clark, at the Boston office, 


113 Washington Street, or to the treasurer, Hon. |” 


Henry B. Fernald, corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 7th Street, Washington, D. C. 





Money FREELY Contrisutep.—The Army Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Boston, during the nine days after the repulse of the 
rebels at Gettysburg, received $30,878.40, to aid the 
sick and wounded, contributed without any personal 
solicitation whatever. This money has been, or will 
be, expended for articles of comfort and necessity, 
and applied personally to the suffering by the hands 
of over 200 Christian men laboring without pay on 
the field. 





Yarmourn Porr Camp Meetina.—We have 
been desired to call attention to the fact that the 
Post. Office address of this Camp Meeting will be 
Yarmouth Port, and not simply Yarmouth. The 
Postmaster, John Hall, Esq., informs us that all let- 
ters directed to “Yarmouth Port,” with “ Camp 
Ground” written on the corner, will be forwarded to 
the ground immediately. 





DreFERRED.—Reports of Examining Committees 
of Newbury and East Greenwich Seminaries came too 
late for insertion this week. Will appear in our 
next. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

SERMONS BY Janez Buntina, D.D., VoLumE 
II., octavo, pp. 464. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
—This volume contains twenty-five discourses from 
this eminent man. They are mostly carefully pre- 
pared, and are almost faultless in style and doctrine, 
and abound in the solid thought of Christianity. We 
know not why, but the sermons we have read in this 
volume seem to surpass those in the first volume in 
vigor and vivacity. 

One may be sure that while reading this work his 
time will not be lost. In some respects they remind 
us of the sermons of Robert Hall, though they are 
less rhetorical and more substantial. They deserve 
to be ranked among the classical pulpit literature of 
the English language. 


Mars.—E. P. Dutton & Co. have published a Map 
of Massachusetts, with the railroads and townships, 
neatly folded in a cover, so as to be carried conven- 
iently in the pocket. The towns are differently col- 
ored, and any place can therefore very readily be 
found. It has also separate maps of Boston, Salem, 
Lowell, and other principal cities. 

They have also published a map of New England, 
New York and Canada, with railroads and townships, 
in a similar style. This is very valuable to travelers. 


Errie anp J; or, Seven Years in a Cotton Mill. 
A Story of the Spindle City. By Mrs. Charlotte 5. 
Hilbourne. 12mo., pp. 276. Boston: A. Williams 
& Co.—This book seems to be the first effort of a 
writer well acquainted by experience with factory 
life in New England. It shows the power to become 
a very successful writer, and as a delineation of the 
large and respectable class it describes, is interesting 
and valuable. : 


New Music.—Children’s Toys, a set of twelve 
easy, melodious and instructive pieces for the Piano, 
by Adolph Baumbach ; I’m coming home to die! 
composed by Ossian E. Dodge, and dedicated to 
William Hayward ; Kiss me once more, Mother, or 
the shadowless shore—Ballad, by H. S. Thompson ; 
The Two Pickets, by Ossian E. Dodge ; Maj. Gen. 
Stoneman’s Cavalry Quick Step, for Piano, by Ste- 
phen Clover : The Miseries of Sneezing, by Ossian E. 
Dodge.—Published by O. Ditson § Co., 211 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Confederated Republic of Israel. A Sermon preached 
in the Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, on ae ae | Day, Nov. 27, 1:62. By E. Thomson, 
D.D. Published by request. New.York: Carlton & Porter. 

An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Post Office De- 
partment, approved March 3, 1863; together with Instruc- 
tions predicated thereon by the Postmaster General, for the 
Government of Postmasters, with a full Index and Compen- 
a | by the Publishers. . Boston: George K. Snow & Hap- 
good, 

The Sabbath School Gem; a Collection of Hymns and Tunes 
for the Sabbath School. By Asa Hull, Author of “ Star of 
the East,” ‘* Camp Meeting Melodist,” dc. Boston: H.V. 
Degen & Son. 








FROM NEAR RICHMOND. 


Portsmouth, Va., July, 1863. 

Mr. Eprtor :—I parted with your readers at the 
White House, the ever memorable spot where the 
young and gallant Washington woed and won the 
lovely widow Custis, and where in after days he 
passed many golden hours with her upon the banks of 
the gently flowing Pamunkey ; where in these re- 
bellious times the young McClellan established his 
base of supplies in his onward movement against 
Richmond, where the heroic Stuart, with his daring 
cavalcade, by one sweeping dash, took supplies, and 
then encircled the Union forces. 

At this spot our forces divided into two columns, 
the one under General Keyes moving toward the 
Chickahominy, and the other under General Getty 
crossing the Pamunkey, and moving toward the great 
junction of railroads between Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg. 

July 1st, our troops pass over the river and march 
to King William’s Court House, and from thence on 
the great turnpike road we hurry on, till the 4th day 
of July finds us encamped on a high bluff overlooking 
the waters of the Pamunkey, a short distance from 
the junction. One brigade remained three miles 
behind, encamped on the estates of one George Tay- 
lor, the wealthiest man in King William County, and 
I venture to say, as big a rebel as the Confederacy 
can boast. Our brigade remained on the banks of 
the river. The rest of the infantry, with artillery 
under the command of Lieut. Gillis, and cavalry in 
charge of the heroic Col. Spear, pressed on till they 
came to the junction. Finding a large rebel force 
there with abundance of heavy guns, they only tore 
up some miles of railroad track, leaving the great 
bridge on which al] eyes so ardently rested untouch- 
ed by Union hands. All this on the night of the 
Fourth. We retreated, having made a great attempt, 
while far distant, on the banks on the Father of Wa- 
ters the booming cannon were making the very 
heavens to reverberate with “ Vicksburg is fallen, is 
fallen.” 

Still, though the bridge remained untouched, our 
expedition, which had been a fortnight getting to a 
climax, had doubtless retained many rebel troops in 
the vicinity of Richmond, and thereby prevented 
their joining Lee in Maryland. And herein doubt- 
less is to be found the sagacity of Gen. Dix, the able 
commander of the 7th army corps. 

On Tuesday our whole force once more rested at 
the White House. Some had been sunstruck and 
dropped to the grouud as if shot with a ball from an 
unseen foe, others had their feet worn and chafed 
and blistered, till half of the sole of the foot ora 
large space between the instep and the toes was com- 
pletely denuded of skin, and left raw and intensely 
tender to the touch. Sometimes on these marches, 
conducted chiefly in the heat of the day, the sun 
poured down its hottest rays; the thermometer told 
of 120 degrees, and the men scattered blankets and 
knapsacks by the wayside. First, however, they 
tore them to shreds or touched them with the con- 
suming fire, that they might never do service in a 
rebel army. 

At White House the foot-sore portion embarked 
on transports, and were gently conveyed to their 
homes. The rest took the line of march via York- 
town to Fortress Monroe, where embarking on trans- 
ports they will arrive at Portsmouth to-morrow, the 


12th of July, having been on an expedition three 
weeks in length. 


STARVING THEM OUT. 

The country through which we passed, whether on 
the banks of the York or lying between the Pamun- 
key and Mattapony, affords delightfulf scenery and a 
fertile soil. Between the rivers every acre that is 
eligible is sown with wheat or corn. And as one 
looked over these extensive fields of waving wheat, 
he could not help thinking the rebels have made 
ample preparation against starvation for the year to 
come. Cotton, I learn, is little cared for, enough 
only being raised for home consumption. Tobacco, 
I did not see a weed of it growing. It is well. It 
is of no use to man, and as for beasts they neither 
like the smell or taste of it. ; 


eS 


an Indian w 
Jhoi from the devil fest aprang the seed 
"eH NEGROES A MYSTERY. 

As we marched through this country very few ne- 
groes were to be seen; still it was evident what a 
mighty force had been employed in the culture of 
wheat and corn. Thousands on thousands must be 
owned all along the line of our expedition. A few 
domestics only remained, and these looked more like 
plantation hands than regular house servants. Aged 
and worn out negroes also lingered around. Where 
were the rest? Did they fly before the Union army, 
fearing the approach of an enemy, or had they 
drowned themselves in the gentle waters of the 
streams along whose banks we passed, or gad they 
gone to a quiet land where the horrors of war and 
slavery are alike unknown? No, verily. It is more 
than probable that as the solemn tread of soldiery 
was heard in the distance, the poor slaves with hearts 
beating high for liberty hurriedly congregated to- 
gether, and were driven like droves of swine to the 
fortifications of Richmond. 

Still many came back with us. They were glad to 
escape the clutches of wicked masters. They longed 
“to be let alone.” As pants the heart for the cooling 
stream, so pant these tired, worn and enslaved ones 
for a home, for rest, for sympathy. O ye rebels of 
the South, when will you let God’s colored children 
alone! © ye copperheads of the North, when will 
you let them alone! Let them alone in their per- 
sons, their property, their aspirations for liberty! 
Let them alone to read the Bible and enter upon the 
walks of redemption! Let them alone to walk in 
the garden of solemn Gethsemane, to tread the rugged 
heights of Calvary, or silently meditate and pray on 
Olivet’s sequestered heights! When this you do, 
our battles are fought, our victories are won, and 
our country saved. 


SINGULAR FACTS. 

On all long marches hard tack and pork are the 
two chief articles of food. So where one can, it is 
pleasant to drop into a private house and get a little 
hoecake and milk. This was my experience for the 
third time. 

1. A gentleman of 70 years welcomed me into his 
quiet yet troukled home. His wife and wife’s sister 
and a daughter of 17 summers made up the family. 
They had two sons in the rebel army—conscripts. 
They had never owned a slave. His father built the 
house where they lived. Without improvement, 
without culture, and I was about to say without devo- 
tion, they lived on. And they did so live except the 
mother. She said she was a Methodist—that she 
loved Jesus and hoped to gain the better land. Still 
I could see they leaned to the side of rebellion—gave 
them some good words, paid then in “ greenbacks” 
for their corn-cake, and passed on. 


2. Farther on upon a high bluff I met a Mr. 
Tunstall who had lived in Richmond twenty-six years. 
He moved out of the city about 20 miles to get rid of 
the war. Sixty-three years had passed over his 
head while his vast wealth continued to accumulate. 
He had a son in the army; he wanted to get rid of 
the war and wanted peace; but he wanted a South- 
ern Confederacy and slavery, and wanted the colored 
man to be his inferior in every respect. Moreover, 
he wanted a huge price for hiscorn-cake. And after 
the army left, I think he wanted his gig, his mules 
and his grain still more. But they were all a com- 
fort to our tired men and hungry horses. I told him 
the Bible made no discrimination founded on color, 
that he was as good asa black man if he behaved as 
well, and that soon we ‘must all be on one level in 
the sight of the human as well as of the divine law. 

8. On the route home I fell in with a family for 
whom I felt the deepest sorrow. Two young ladies 
of quiet, pleasant deportment, one of whom had a 
husband in the war, a conscript, and two children at 
home with their father, over whose whitened locks 
78 years had passed, by the name of Blake, lived to- 
gether in a log house of comfortable dimensions, but 
very rud@ in structure. They lived on hire, owning 
neither land nor house nor slave. Flour was thirty 
dollars per barrel, and other things in proportion. 
Calicos they could not get at any price, and silk was 
beyond their aim. A few cotton plants they culti- 
vated and picked and carded and spun and wove the 
cotton. The clothes they had on were thus made. 
The old gentleman looked like a patriarch in a good 
sense. He disbelieved in slavery—thought it better to 
live and die poor than to own aslave. The married 
daughter spoke of her husband whom she seemed to 
love tenderly. On learning that our people treated 
prisoners well, she said she hoped her William would 
be taken prisoner and remain so till the end of the 
war. Her little girl of about eight years sighed for 
papa, a conscript in the rebel wars. Her little boy 
of two years old she took up, and kissed his lovely 
snow-white cheeks, let the tears fall, and sighed for 
the loved, both absent and present. They made me 
some wheat cake, and set on a pitcher of milk, but 
would take nothing for it. I made the little onea 
present, said an humble prayer and hastened. 

G. G. J. 





A JOURNEY DUE WEST---No. 4. 
EVANSTON AGAIN. 


I thought that I had finished the Metropolis of the 
Northwest and its literary suburb in my second let- 
ter; but somehow they are not so easily concluded. 
Returning from Janesville, the Commencement of the 
University at Evanston induced me to tarry awhile 
and participate in the festivities—“ quorum pars fui,” 
(parva pars )—and I was glad I did so, not more on 
account of the exercises, than of the pleasant people 
which the occasion furnished me the privilege of 
meeting. I was-not soon enough to listen to Dr. Ed- 
dy’s fine address on Monday evening before the Hin- 
man Literary Society on “the Elements of Leader- 
ship.” Nor did I attend the examination of the sev- 
eral classes ; but I have reason to believe that they 
evinced a thorough course of study, more than usual 
in a young college, and a determination on the part 


tution shall be something more than a barely respec- 
table high school. Of the address before the Adel- 
phic Society I might say something,—in fact, I did 
say a great deal at the time it was delivered, but I 
do not purpose to repeat it here. I think I have read 
the substance of the thoughts there presented some- 
where else; yet I ‘0 not accuse the speaker of pla- 
giarism. In sho.’ .he address was a very good one 
for those who liked it. 

The Baccalaureate Address on Commencement day 
was by Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D. Dr. T. is the finest 
looking man I have seen in the West. I don’t mean 
that he is femininely handsome, but he has a whole- 
some, manly appearance. He is also a capital orator, 
—with a finely cultured mind, a correct taste, a near- 
ly perfect elocution, and the warmth and energy 
requisite to popular efficiency. His theme on this 
occasion was “ the Elements of Success ;” and, though 
a hackneyed subject, was handsomely handled, and 
contained passages of thrilling eloquence. The doc- 
tor is also a pleasant companion in social life, putting 
on no awful clerical dignity, and knowing very well 
where the laugh comes in. 

The exercises of the graduating class, though not 
numerous, were creditable, and both the masters’ 
orations were as good as almost any I ever heard. 

The past year has been’ one of unusual prosperity 
to the University. The embarrassments under which 
it has suffered are disappearing. Its present assets 
are estimated at over $308,000,—a larger sum, proba- 
bly, than any other Methodist college can boast of. I 
spoke in a previous communication of the need of an 
able man for president. This need, perhaps I ought 
to say, is more circumstantial than intrinsic. Prof. 
Noyes, the acting president, to whose efficient admin- 
istration the present financial and literary prosperity 
of the institution is principally due, is a most compe- 
tent scholar and disciplinarian, and does as much of 
the real work of the chief officer as any president in 
the country, probably, and twice as much as any one 
of the majority. Still, the popular demand is for a 
man great on paper and in public,—great in words, 
whatever he may be in deeds. I suppose such a de- 
mand, though not always the most reasonable in the 
world, must nevertheless be gratified, and unques- 
tionably the institution will be benefited by the elec- 
tion of some man of scientific attainments and popu- 





lar ability to its executive chair. 
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- ; bori {.industry and faithfulness. 
= METHODISM IN CHICAGO. laborious duties cue ' 

1 believe I have said little as yet directly concern-| Asa whole »have been a trifle less 
ng this topic, though much has been implied in what | brilliant than thet of last year, (!) but I learn that 


I have said. Well, 1 judge our denominational mat- 
ters here to be in a healthy and flourishing condition. 
I had the. privilege of worshiping with the Wabash 
Avenue society, and also with the Jefferson Street 

The former is under the ministerial charge 
of Rev. R. L. Collier, who, though not a Yankee 
born, is not unknown in New England. It is one of 
the finest church edifices in the denomination, and is 
well filled with a most intelligent and interesting con- 
gregation. The latter church is under the charge of 
Rev. C. H. Fowler, a young member of the Confer- 
ence, whose brief visit to Boston recently some of us 
remember with pleasure. This also is a pleasant and 
flourishing society. The Old Clark St. Church suffers 
no diminution of its good repute. The fine large 
audience room in “Methodist Chureh Block ” con- 
tains a noble weekly congregation, and its pulpit is 
filled by Rev. Mr. Hemenway, one of the valuable 
contributions which New England is constantly mak- 
ing to the spiritual and intellectual wealth of the 
West. In Indiana Street the society are about erect- 
ing a new house of worship, which indicates that it 
also is prospering under the ministry of our wide- 
awake and judicious Bro. Bugbee. There are many 
other smaller churches and mission enterprises with 
which I am not familiar. 

Chicago has many noble-spirited and enterprising 
Methodist laymen, who have at heart the interests of 
our cause, and are most creditably exerting them- 
selves for its prosperity. Chicago Methodism loses 
something in the removal from the vicinity of Bishop 
Simpson, as it has gained much by his residence here. 
His influence has been-very great in the city and all 
the region round about, and there are few more pop- 
ular men among all classes of society here than he is 
at present. 

STILL FURTHER WESTWARD. 

The journey from Chicago to St. Louis is not a 
long one, if one goes in the night and sleeps all 
the way. But I slept only half the way, and not a 
quiet, steady sleep at that. For though the appoint- 
ments are good on the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis 
Railway, the couches of the nicest, and the officers 
and attendants gentlemanly and accommodating, 
yet the road is roughish, and the velocity of an 
express train over such a road is not calculated to 
promote sleep. I was up at an early hour, and found 
the train rushing over the broad ocean-like prairie 
country,—now through a limitless field of golden 
wheat, and now in a wilderness. of emerald corn, con- 
terminous with the horizon. The country is under 
more general culture than I had thought, and is 
divided out more distinctly into farms. Cities, too, 
spring up along the great routes of travel, and grow 
apace. We went through Bloomington, a rail-road 
centre and the seat of certain literary institutions ;— 
through Springfield, the State capital and the home 
of President Lincoln, which had just been defiled by 
a great gathering of the disloyal sympathizers with 
the rebellion, and with the Antichrist of our nation 
—which convention was, perhaps, a far greater dis- 
grace to the average of humanity than it was to the 
pseudo-democracy of Illinois ;—through Alton, a pop- 
ulous and important place in itself, but more noted 
everywhere in the land than for anything else be- 
cause of the martyrdom of Lovejoy, who, “ being 
dead, yet speaketh ;”"—on down the great river to the 
great city at the centre of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

ST. LOUIS. 

With this city 1 was far more pleased than I anti- 
cipated. Its site is greatly superior to that of Chica- 
go. It is not only sufficiently elevated from the river 
by its two terraces, but it has sufficient irregularity 
of surface to give a picturesque variety to the city as 
a whole, and to furnish a great number of eligible lo- 
calities within its limits. It is also a better built city 
than Chicago. The latter has some streets and 
blocks of houses better, probably, than any in the 
former ; but, as a whole, there is a substantial, settled 
look about St. Louis which indicates its determina- 
tion to remain where it is, which we are not impressed 
with in the other city. The houses are Jarge and 
built of brick or stcne and in blocks to a great ex- 
tent, though there are many beautiful mansions stand- 
ing apart in spacious yards with trees and flowers. 
There is plenty of room in the city for building, and 
doubtless its limits are capable of containing five 
hundred thousand inhabitants without uncomforta- 
bly crowding them. The city has suffered greatly 
from the war, and much of its proper business is near- 
ly at a stand-still. But the rapidity with which it 
has advanced within the last twenty years before the 
rebellion is only a faint indication of what it may do 
if these present difficulties have the termination we 
have a right to expect they will. In 1840 its popula- 
tion was a little more than 16,000, in 1850 over 
77,000, and in 1860 double that of the previous cen- 
sus. It already treads close upon the heels of Cin- 
cinnati, than which it has advanced much more swift- 
ly within the few years past. Whether it or Chicago 
is to be the great inland city of the continent, is not 
easy to determine,—there is much to be said in favor 
of each. 

DENOMINATIONAL MATTERS. 

In the great ecclesiastical secession of 1844, which, 
so far as St. Louis was concerned, was characterized 
with a fraud scarcely exceeded by the attempted 
civil secession which we appear to be now about to 
frustrate, our church in this city was almost obliter- 
ated. The church property passed into the hands of 
the usurping Southern clergy, and the attempts to 
establish or resuscitate the genuine mother church 
were not very successful. I am happy to testify to 
the truth of the pleasant reports we have had for a 
year past concerning the gratifying success of the re- 
cent enterprise inaugurated under the supervision of 
Rev. H. Cox. It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the undertaking, or the complete- 
ness with which the hopes of its friends have been 
crowned. The friends in the East who contributed 
so freely to the cause may rest assured that they 
never made a better investment. I had the privi- 
lege of worshiping with the brethren of the Union 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a fine, tasteful 
and enduring edifice, with all its appointments in the 
most proper order. The cengregation is one of the 
most interesting [ have ever addressed, and the soci- 
ety, with its pastor, is not only a power in the city, 
but also the centre of an influence which is destined 
to do its part in the regeneration of the mighty State 
of Missouri. In this State our work is unquestiona- 
bly to have a powerful and rapid development with- 
in the next ten years, such as has seldom been known 
in the country. 

HOME AGAIN. 

Having reached the limit of my westward trip, I 
turned my course toward the East. Making no long 
stop in Cincinnati, Cleaveland and Pittsburgh, I 
found myself in Harrisburg just when the rebels 
were hastening on in the same direction. They might 
have taken me had they come soon enough and had 
I staid long enough; but my patience or something 
else failing, I came on, spending a Sabbath in Phila- 
delphia, a day or two in New York, and then sitting 
down in Boston, to find that this fine old city had be- 
haved herself well in my absence, as she is apt to do 
in the absence of her other public guardians. 

G. M. 8. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


. ALMA MATER. 

On another annual visit to our cherishing mother, 
we find the venerable lady in vigorous health and 
better than usual spirits. I do not intimate that she 
is an old lady, though she has nourished and brought 
up many children. She might take exception to the 
term, as other less sensible women sometimes do. She 
still avers her competency to multiply and replenish 
the earth even more largely than heretofore. She 
welcomes “ the boys” with much cordiality, and they 
in turn are uncommonly kind to their mother, bring- 
ing her pleasant offerings to make her heart glad. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

Being in a singularly honest frame of mind this 
morning for a reporter, I frankly acknowledge that I 
was not present at the exercises previous to Monday, 
and can only describe them from hearsay. I learn that 
the Examining Committee appeared before the stu- 








the students were very well satisfied with their de- 
portment and general attainments. 

The Annual Prize Declamation on Friday evening 
was gotten up, as these things usually are here, 
with much taste. The exercises evinced fine natural 
abilities and careful culture. The whole affair was 
one of much interest, especially to the fortunate fel- 
lows who received the prizes. 

SABBATH SERVICES. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered by 
President Cummings on Sunday morning in the pres- 
ence of alarge congregation. The text was 1 Chron., 
xii. 32: “The men that had understanding of the 
times,” &c. The subject was one that naturally 
grows out of the text, and was discussed and applied 
with great vigor and earnestness. Our times and 
the doctrines and duties which they demand were 
faithfully exhibited, and the false issues and lying her- 
esies, which are presented by the haters of a free 
Christian government, were unsparingly exposed and 
manfully combated. 

Dr. Durbin appeared before the Missionary Lyceum 
in the evening with an address describing the fearful 
Derangements of Humanity, and the kind of agencies 
requisite to its rectification. Is is said not to have 
been equal to some of the Doctor’s highest efforts, 
but yet eloquent, comprehensive, interesting and in- 
structive. 


ADDRESS AND POEM BEFORE THE SOCIETIES. 


On Wednesday evening Rev. Dr. Peabody, of 
Harvard College, delivered an oration, and Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont a Poem, before the United Literary Soci- 
eties. After an exceedingly graceful exordium, in 
which he alluded in warm terms to the man whose 
name the institution bears, Dr. Peabody proceeded to 
give a description of the character of St. Paul. It 
was a nearly exhaustive analysis, and of course, a 
most finished and eloquent address, being not only 
full of beauty, but equally full of vigorous thought and 
practical wisdom. To be sure, Dr. Peabody cannot 
be considered a successful declaimer aad elocutionist, 
but in this respect he perhaps unconsciously vindi- 
cated himself while setting forth some most true and 
wholesome thoughts on the subject of Paul’s eloquence 
—a subject on which there are very absurd notions 
afloat. It was a most successful performance. Mr. 
Pierpont, though more than seventy-seven years old, 
is still active.and brilliant. In his poem he gave an 
irresistibly humorous description of an attack which 
he made, in his first public poem, on “ Fashion,” and 
how he thereby provoked the undying ire of that im- 
mortal creature. The poem was very witty through- 
out, and contained capital hits at popular follies and 
fallacies. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT MADE THE BEST OF. 

A very large audience had assembled on Tuesday 
evening to hear that charming orator, G. W. Curtis, 
before the Alpha Delta Phi Society. But he did not 
come. Probably he was detained by the “ intelligent 
masses” of New York city, who in their zeal for 
“the Constitution and the laws,” and their indigna- 
tion against the awful violation of these by the national 








administration, and their horror of war, were engaged 
in tearing up railroad tracks, cutting telegraph wires, 
burning and pillaging private houses, and murdering 
the miserable negroes who had the impudence to be 
born black, and to be the cause of all our trouble, 
including these “ slight irregularities ” in New York. 
Of course these amiable patriots and “ peace men ” 
have never been influenced by their leaders in this 
business. They certainly suggested these very things 
to their followers as ordinarily improper to be done, 








and carefully told them “ how not to do it”—know- 
ing very well that they would do just exactly as they 
told them—not todo. But I am getting episodical. 
Mr. Curtis didn’t come. The audience, however, 
were not willing to assemble together for nothing. 
Accordingly several gentlemen consented to make 
brief extempore addresses. Rev. Mr. Dudley, of Mid- 
dletown, Dr. True, Rev. Mr. Woodruff, C. B. Foss, 
M. L. Scudder, J. W. Lindsay, Dr. Crane, and one 
or two others, made some very interesting and elo- 
quent speeches, most of them dwelling on the current 
events, including the New York riot. The audience 
were well pleased, and at the conclusion didn’t know 
whether they had lost anything by Mr. Curtis’ ab- 
sence or not. 


THE JOINT BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND VISITORS. 

This important body, which has the care of the gen- 

eral interests of the college, met on Wednesday at 3, 
P.M. It was organized by the choice of Rev. E. 
Otheman, for President, and Rev. M. L. Scudder for 
Secretary. The report of President Cummings rep- 
resented the affairs of the institution in a most healthy 
and promising aspect. The total of the assets 
amounts to $200,000, in round numbers, but the in- 
come for the past year has not quite paid the expen- 
ses. There is not, however, so much deficiency as in 
some previous years. The announcement of the re- 
cent endowment of a professorship by Oliver Cutts, 
Esq., was received with applause. Two new profes- 
sors were recommended and unanimously appointed. 
Professor Foss having resigned the chair of Latin, 
Professor Harrington, heretofore in the department 
of Greek, takes his place as Professor of Latin and 
History. Mr. Van Benschoten, recently of the Ca- 
zenovia Seminary, takes the chair of Greek Language 
and Literature, while Rev. F. H. Newhall is elected 
Professor of Rhetoric, English Literature and Hebrew. 
Mr. Van Benschoten comes with a brilliant reputa- 
tion in his own special field, and no ordinary fame in 
general scholarship. He has traveled and studied 
diligently in Europe, spending a long time in Greece, 
where he used the language without an interpreter. 
He is enthusiastic in his love of the studies to which 
he has principally devoted himself. His election is a 
great acquisition to the University. 

Of Mr. Newhall, there is little need to say much 
to the readers of the Herald. As an eloquent and 
successful preacher, a popular lecturer and platform 
speaker, he is well known. His abilities as a teacher 
have been amply tested, while his peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the department to which he has been invited 
are known by those most competent to judge, to be 
of a very high character. Probably the several de- 





partments of the University were never so well filled 
as at present ; and this we may say without preju- 
dice to the Faculty of former years. 

Isaac Rich, Esq., who never wearies in his generous 
deeds for the good of the University, came forward 
during the meeting with an offer to endow a Profes- 
sorship to be called the Olin Professorship, on condi- 
tion that $2,000 be raised immediately for building 
and furnishing a gymnasium for the college. The 
proposition was gratefully accepted, and a good part 
of the required sum was raised at once; a doubly 
good day’s work. 

* THE ALUMNI BUSINESS MEETING. 

This was held on Wednesday forenoon. Several 
matters of interest were considered, but the most im- 
portant was a proposition to raise an Alumni endow- 
ment fund. There was almost entire unanimity i 
the object, but a difference as to the use to be made 
of it. A professorship was first proposed. The en- 
dowment of the Presidency was also suggested. 
Finally the plan of a Library Fund was broached, and 
after a little discussion was agreed to without dissent: 
A fund of $25,000 is to be commenced, styled the 
“ Alumni Library Fund.” The interest of which 
to be added to the principal till the amount is $10, 
000, after which the interest shall be used for the 1" 
crease of the Library. A subseription was at once 
started. Two of the Alumni present, Rev. J. Col- 
der, of Harrisburg, and Prof. H. A. Wilson, of Sara- 
toga, head the list with each $1,000 ; several others 
put down $200 each, and almost in less time than I 
have been writing about it, the papers counted up 
nearly $4,500. Before the conclusion of the com- 
mencement exercises to-day, the sum had gone up ‘° 
$6000. It will probably reach the sum of $10,000 
in a few months, at farthest within the year. It isa 
grand and popular enterprise, which excites the gen- 

ALUMNI ORATION AND POEM. 
These were delivered on Wednesday afterrioon by 
Rev. E:' Cooke, D.D:, and Rev. N. Stutson, both of 
the New England Conference and both graduates 
the former in 1898, the latter in 1858. Dr. Cooke 
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spoke on the True Theory of Self-government, and 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 


GermMany.—We extract the following paragraph 
from a letter from Rev. L. S. Jacoby to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, dated at Kissengen, June 16: 

Our Conference was one of the most interesting 
we have ever had, to which the visits of Brother 
Hedstrom and of Rev. Dr. M’Clintock have in a great 
degree contributed. In regard to spiritual benefits, 
it was the best we have had in Germany. One 

reacher, Brother Hauser, writes: “The Conference 
a done very well; our whole work has considerabl 
gained by it. I have, also; already found two sou 
who have been powerfully awakened. The Lord 
will bless all that bas been done. I commence my 
work with new courage, and the members have 
united with me Ls ye for a revival of the work of 
the Lord.” Incl you find the statistics, showing 
all the money that has beez raised in our work, and 
you will find the enormous sum of $8,611.81. We 
paid rent, $1,413, etc., etc. You see that we are 
anxious to have our people diligent in contributing ; 
but the work is enlarging on our hands; either we 
must occupy it, or leave it to others; it is impossible 
to say we cannot enlarge it, and therefore we have 
not asked for much less appropriations than last year. 

As to myself, I have been fully convinced that I 
should not go in my own ways. I have come to the 
conclusion to leave my futurity entirely in the hands 
of God. My health is poor, my eyes are weak, but 
I know the Lord will assist me in doing my work, and 
will send me help at the right time. Ye have a glo- 
rious work here, and if we continue to carry it on in 
the way of our fathers, Methodism will become a 
at blessing to Germany and Switzerland, and the 
uture generation will, with gratitude, remember what 
oar Church and Missionary Society have done for 
them. It is true what Dr. M’Clintock said : “ Ameri- 
can Methodism is more adapted to these countries 
than English Methodism.” May the Lord continue 
to bless you and us, and may we rejoice in the tri- 
umphs of the gospel. 


GERMANY.—The following are the appointments 
for 1863 :— 


Bremen District—L. S. Jacoby, P.E.—Bremen 
Mission, C. Adrad.* Institute, W. F. Warren. The- 
ological Institute, Bunten Thorsteinweg, to be su 

lied. Vegesack, to be supplied. Delmenborst, A. 
uhring.* Neerstedt, Wildeshausn, G. Goss. Bre- 
merhaven, C. Dietrich. 


OxtpenBURG District—H. Nuelsen, P. E—Ol- 
denburg, H. Nuelsen.* Varel, A. Rodemeyer. Brake, 
to be supplied. Edewesht, H. Kunst. Hamburg, G. 
Bruns. 

East District—C. H. Doering, P. E—Berlin, C. 
H. Doering. Pommern, H. Frike, one to be supplied. 
Zeitz, to be supplied. Sadisen, to be supplied. 

Soutn District—C. Reimenschneider, P. E.— 
Ludwigsburg, E. Reimenschneider. Pucklitsch, one 
to be supplied. Heilbronn, C. Gebhardt, J. Steiger. 
Pforzheim, C. Raith. Frankfort Varein, G. Hauser. 
Pirmasens, to be supplied. 

SwitzerLanp District—L. Nippert, P. E— 
Zurich, L. Nippert, H. Gerdes, Jacob Mesmer, E. 
Mann (to live in Uster). Winterthur, F. Kusner. 
Basel, W. Schwarz, H. Giesler, one to be supplied. 
Biel, A. Sulzberger. Lausanne, M. Taeger. 

Those marked thus (*) are Elders. 

Goop Frrime.—The way adopted to secure 
good feeling is told by Rev. W. W. Johnson, of 
Michigan, in the following language : 

Yesterday, June 28, was our missionary day for 
this charge, and a glorious day it was. Brother H. 
Law was with me, and he talked till he felt good, I 
talked until I felt good, the people heard until they 
felt good, and then commenced giving, and gave un- 
til ov felt better yet, and as the result I give you 

0 


the following : South Albion, $89.60 ; Homer, $54.85. 
Total, $144.45. Last year, $97. 








HEDDING CAMP MEETING. 


Dr. Haven :—For the information of fhe public, 
and particularly of your readers in New Hampshire, 
I have been requested to furnish some facts for pub- 
lieation in the Herald concerning the above-named 
enterprise. 

At the camp meeting last September at Newmar- 
ket it was voted by the Association of preachers and 
tentmasters to change the location of the meeting 
from Newmarket to Epping, it having been previous- 
ly ascertained that an eligible location could be pro- 
cured in the latter place. Accordingly a ten acre 
Jot was immediately purchased of Ezra F. Barber, 
Esq., situated about two and a half miles from Ep- 
ping village,and about five miles from our old ground 
at South Newmarket. The land is mostly covered 
with a fine growth of hemlock and hard wood, inter- 
spersed with some magnificent pines, which add for- 
est grandeur to the cooling shade of the hemlocks, 
beeches and birches. The lot is broken by a delight- 
ful dell, whence issues a fountain of the purest and 
coldest water, one jet of which supplies ten thousand 
gallons a day. Over the dell a bridge has been erect- 
ed, and on one side of the bridge is the encampment, 
and on the other a fine park. 

On the encampment side a circle has been formed 

large enough to accommodate thirty-five tents. A 
neat and commodious stand has been erected, and 
seats with backs provided for the accommodation of 
four thousand people. The land rises in a gentle as- 
cent, presenting the area of the seats most pleasantly 
to ‘he speaker’s eye as he may hold forth the word of 
life from the stand. The trees overhead furnish an 
ample shade, while the ground underneath is smooth 
and dry. On the left of the circle is a table land, 
presenting most eligible sites for avenues, where a 
score or more of tents can be placed contiguous to the 
main encampment. 

On the other side of the bridge, and near the 
spring, the Committee have erected a cooking house, 
with buge oven and arches, a mammoth eating house, 
and a refreshment stand. Here the hungry multi- 
tude, having been fed with the bread of life on the 
other side of the spring, may resort to receive 
the meat which perisheth,—a substance which, how- 
ever worthless in comparison with that which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life, isapt to be greatly in re- 
quest at camp meeting. Having satisfied the de- 
mands of appetite at the groaning tables of the Com- 
mittee, the fine } we into which they pass from the 
boarding tent affords ample space for the devout to 
meditate, the weary to recreate, and the surfeited to 
exercise, 

The surroundings of the encampment are surpass- 
ingly lovely, On a spacious plain rise eight or ten 
of the loftiest pines in the country, while to the south- 
west the land stretches away in a gentle rise, dotted 
by thrifty and noble trees of walnut, presenting at 
sunset a scene which forcibly reminds one of the time 
when “ Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the 

even tide,” and where the modern worshipper can go 
forth to catch new inspiration of devotional feeling, 
as gazing on scenes of nature’s transcendent loveli- 
ness, he, exclaims, “ My Father made them all.” 
_ One mile from the encampment is Barber’s Cross- 
ing on the Concord and Portsmouth Railroad, where 
those attending the meeting will leave the cars. The 
railroad company are making liberal provisions for 
the accommodation of the camp meeting public by 
grading, putting a side track, building a platform, 
and doing whatever a generous policy dictates. 

On Wednesday, July 1,a delegation of nearly a 
hundred persons gathered from the several churches 
to select lots, Bishop Baker honoring the occasion 
by his presence. The choice of lots was offered by 
Rev. E. Adams, Presiding Elder of Concord District, 
who convinced us all that the church by taking him 
for one of her ministers had robbed the world of a 
capital auctioneer. The bidding was most spirited, 
the first choice being struck off to the delegates 
from the church at Haverhill, Mass., at $60 (the 
money paid on the spot, let me add.) Then followed 
Manchester at $41, Portsmouth at $34, till thirty-five 
lots had been disposed of at a premium of nearly 
$400. And then the demand was not met, several 
societies represented being without lots. However, 
this want will be supplied. The Committee will im- 
mediately lay out an avenue, where all the remaining 
charges will have an opportunity to select dry, pleas- 
oe and shady Jots, in immediate proximity to the 
circle. 

Much praise is due to the Rev. C. Holman, of 
Rochester, Agent of the Association, who by search- 
ing found this rare spot, and under whose superin- 
tendenee the grounds have been fitted up. 

An act of incorporation has been secured from the 
Legislature, and the Hedding Camp Meeting will 
commence in Epping, Monday, August 24, to which 
are invited all within and beyond the bounds of the 


New Hampshire Conference. D. P. Leavitt. 
Concord, July 14. 





THE DEBT PAYING PLAN. 


Mr. Eprror :—At the request of Rev. A. D. Sar- 
—e I would like to apek ean in Pa ay 
bt Paying Society that has been noticed in two 
late issues of the Herald. The plan, as now in oper- 
ation, was originally devised by Rev. D. Richards, of 
Saugus, who is well known in the New England 
Conference as a most efficient financial manager, as 
well as an excellent minister. It has been introduced 
by him, with different degrees of success, to several 
of the societies with which he has been associated, 
and last of all it was inaugurated by him year before 
last at the South Street Charge, Lynn. So great 
was its success that the Common Street Church was 
encour; to adopt it as the most feasible method of 
liquidating their debt of nearly nine thousand dollars. 
ine first grticle thet appeared in the Herald gave 
av ir desc 


fair ription of our process of ization. 
We have aimed to officer the society entirely with 


young men connected wi 
tion, believing i with the church or con; 

















their wives members of the society ; some one pled 
ing himself to pay for a certain number of shares in 
the name of the preachers he may select. Thus one. 
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script Law furnished a good opportunity to inflame! tions from all parts of the State should be sent at Tobacco is an Indian weed, _ 
in them and goad them on to a work of ruin. We are| once to their agent, I. P. Clark, at the Boston office, And from the devil first sprang the seed. : 
not surprised at the result. 113 Washington Street, or to the treasurer, Hon. THE NEGROES A MYSTERY. 


brother pays for two shares in name of Father 
Webb and wife; another pays for five shares in the 
name of Father A. D. Merrill and wife, and so on 
through the long list. Hoping that all our churches 
may be free from debt in season to celebrate our Cen- 
tennial in 1866, I remain yours, &c., 

V. F. MALLarrev, 





A NOTE TO THE HERALD. 


I sent a notice to the Herald that I would, in the 
aper, discuss the subject of Suffering in Heaven. 
But I have already written what would make six or 
more columns of the paper, and have not come to the 
end; and I find the subject of too much importance 
to leave it unfinished, and, as it will require more 
numbers in the Journal than would be agreeable to 
editor or readers, it would be improper to commence 
them ; so I sup I should seek some other medium 
of communication on this subject. The idea that 
God, Chrigt and spirits in heaven are capable of, and 
do have, sympathetic suffering with men, has, in the 
hands of errorists, done great mischief, and may yet 
do harm to the church. This subject should be un- 
derstood. E. B. FLETCHER. 
July 15, 1863. 


Riow’s Herald, 
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RECOGNITION OF GOD. 


The very height of piety is to recognize and obey 
God. A knowledge of God embraces all possible 
knowledge ; obedience to God signifies a life exactly 
right. Absolutely the best life possible or conceiva- 
ble is not to be expected in this world, because our 
knowledge is at best imperfect, and the man of the 
best intentions must often do that which, with more 
knowledge, he would see to be wrong. The general 
tenor of the Bible, as well as our sense of right, 
leads us confidently to believe that God will hold us 
responsible only just according to the degree of 
knowledge that we have. 

Some have thought that men are held responsible 
for all the light they might have had if they had al- 
ways acted according to their sense of right; and 
that if a man does wrong and thus hardens his heart 
and beclouds his intellect, and afterwards does not 
see so clearly what he ought to do, he will be judged 
for his subsequent actions just precisely as he would 
have been if he had always done right. We do not 
find this law laid down in the Bible, and may proba- 
bly regard it as a conceit of moralists rather than a 
revelation of God’s will. It would seem that if a 
man sins and thus weakens bis.own moral character 
he must be punished for that sin, and a part of the 
punishment may be his subsequent weakness of moral 
sense ; but he wil] afterwards be held responsible, not 
exactly according to the light he might have had, 
which would be a very arbitrary standard, but ac- 
cording to the light he actually has, and the power 
he actually has to use it. Such seems to be justice; 
such seems to be the general impression made by a 
study of the Bible. 

Now though men are responsible only according to 
the light they actually have, ignorance isa great evil. 
Next to sin, ignorance is the greatest of evils. By 
ignorance here we do not mean mere ignorance of 
any specific art, or practice, or science, but a general 
want of the knowledge of what man is and ought to 

be, of what God is and has done, and wishes us to 
do. Two things unite to make the glory of what the 
Bible calls a saint. Two things will make some 
saints in heaven superior to others, “ as one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory.” These are 
knowledge, and the right use of knowledge. Some 
will shine with a faint light because they knew but 
but little, though if they used in the best possible way 
what they did know, their faint light will be-very 
pure and pleasing. Others will shine with a bright 
light, because they knew more and used their supe- 
rior knowledge just as well; and the brightest pos- 
sible human seraph in heaven will be the man who 
learned the most about God and man and duty, and 
lived the nearest to his own views of what God re- 
quired of him. 

Ignorance therefore is a great evil. It does not 
necessarily condemn a man, but it does greatly les- 
sen his chances for salvation. It lessens them by 
hiding from him bright inducements to piety which 
more knowledge would nnveil to his gaze ; it lessens 
them by diminishing the influence of peculiar temp- 
tations, the folly of which more knowledge exposes; 
it lessens them by narrowing his own field of respon- 
sibility and opportunity for life. At the same time 
it must be confessed that knowledge alone is not 
necessarily a blessing, because it may be abused and 
increase our condemnation. 

Ignorance is totally unnecessary to all who enjoy 
the common advantages of a Christian country. One 
great object of the Sabbath is to afford opportunity 
to all to acquire knowledge, solely for a religious pur- 
pose. The Sabbath ought be greeted by all with 
delight. The common sentiment should be, “This 
is a day which I am to devote primarily to my own 
religious improvement. On other days I am to live 
religiously, while I attend to the duties of this world 
growing out of my peculiar relations and occupations 
whatever they are; but on this day I am first to 
worship God and cultivate an intimacy with him, and 
if opportunity is offered to put forth special efforts to 
aid others in the same great work.” Children should 
be taught to regard the Sabbath, not as a day of 
harsh restraint and unmeaning denial, on which their 
healthful limbs shall be cramped into painful quiet, 
and their natural buoyancy shall be compulsorily 
repressed, but so soon as they can understand it their 
minds should be directed to spiritual and moral 
truths, and they should early be trained to such ex- 
ercises of public worship practised in the Sabbath 
School, as they can appreciate and enjoy. 

It is practical proof of the excellence, and we 
think, also, of the divine orign of this Sabbath, that, 
were it universal it would make man universally do, 
in the highest sense, and according to his high capac- 
ity, what the lower orders of creation do naturally, 
in their limited capacity—that is, praise the Lord. 
W hat a glorious world would this be if all human 
beings did actually praise the Lotd! A Sabbath- 
keeping world would be a Paradise. 








MOB ‘VIOLENCE, 


Political writers of England make frequent men- 
tion of what they term “the dangerous classes,” 
meaning the thousands of people in the large cities 
destitute of property and on the verge of starvation, 
irreligious and immoral, and only deterred from vio- 
lent rebellion and robbery by the strong arm of the 
law. Often under the leadership of some reckless 
and bad men they have broken out into violence, and 
every large city has been more or less frequently 
scourged by their outbreaks. Hitherto these mobs in 
this country have been infrequent and feeble, and the 
few we have suffered, have been for the most part 
stimulated by some passionate opposition to a practice 
or a law that offended their sense of right, rather 
than encroached upon their convenience or comfort. 
Such was the mob in the vicinity of Boston that de- 
stroyed the nunnery in Somerville in 1834, and such 
were the outbreaks that were occasioned by the en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in several parts 
of the country. The mobs that have undertaken to 
put down meetings of the abolitionists may be consider- 
ed of this class. There have been, however, some 
specimens of mobs in this country founded on a re- 
bellion against law for the sake of improving their 
physical condition. Such have been the strikes for 
higher wages by workmen, which have in a few cases 
led to violence and required severe measures for their 
suppression. Generally Americans have a profound 
regard for the law, and seldom has a mob in any of 
our cities been able to do much damage. 

The late violent opposition to the execution of the 
law for enrolling and calling out the national forces, 
has generated in New York the worst mob probably 
—_ seen in this country. New York is known to 

€ an immense foreign population, ignorant, un- 
civilized, brutal. Many of the leading en 
have been accustomed to appeal to their basest pas- 
sions, and for the sake of their power to encourage 


What is most to be regretted is, that the authorities 
were not better prepared, and more prompt to sup- 
press the violence. Some innocent persons must 
generally suffer in this necessary work, as curiosity 
and even necessity always lead some persons into a 
mob who do not sympathize with its object. Had 
the police sustained by military authority suppressed 
it at once, even with the loss of many lives, such is 
the respect for law in this country they would have 
been approved by public opinion, and much property 
and bloodshed would have been spared. 

We have now to fear that the enemies of this 
country abroad, who are seeking every opportunity to 
injure this nation and encourage the rebellion, will 
forget like scenes at home, magnify the outrages and 
appeal to them as proof that the people do not sus- 
tain the Government. Still truth is mighty, and in 
the end will prevail. 

There is one element of good in the whole affair. 
That bad and ignorant populaces need to be taught 
from time to time, in the only way they can appreci- 
ate, that the law will be executed. The suppression 
of the mob, though tardy is suré. The slower it is, 
the greater is their punishment. We hope that the 
lesson will be so well learned as not to need a repe- 
tition very soon. We hope, too, that it will make all 
men of respectability and thought in New York more 
resolute and unanimous in sustaining all laws. The 
little outbreak in Boston was probably mostly an 
echo of the New York affair, and was quenched in 
an hour. The few whosympathized with it, were en- 
abled to see very soon that it was submission or death, 
and of course decided promptly which to choose. 
There is scarcely any muttering left behind, but all 
approve and are proud of the authority of the city 
and State. 

The only complete triumph of the country now 
possible, is in the full and impartial execution of the 
law which has been opposed. We hope the Govern- 
ment will stand firm. The experiment is begun, let 
it be fairly tried. 

In the mean time the success of our army and navy 
was never so great. The rebellion is rapidly yield- 
ing. We have good reason to hope that in a few 
weeks one or two whole States will be restored to the 
Union. May God hasten the time when rebellion in 
all its forms shall cease among us, and the nation 
shall once more be united and peaceful, and deliver- 
ed from the curse which has so long threatened its 
destruction. 





VALUABLE AND SIGNIFICANT CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


It is gratifying that the voice of the church of 
Christ everywhere, through its ministry, is against 
the Southern Rebellion, and in favor of the United 
States. We copy the following correspondence in 
full from the Manchester Examiner and Times, of 
England, of June 4th, as one of the most significant 
signs of the times :— 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The following address to the ministers of the gos- 
el in this country was sent from Paris through the 
Rev. Dr. Massie : 


“ To the Ministers and Pastors of all Evagelical 
Denominations in Great Britain. 
“ Paris, February 12, 1863. 

“ Honored and Beloved Brethren in the Lord :—It 
is the glory of England to have given to the world 
the example of abdlishing first the slave trade, and 
then slavery. It is her glory to have continued for 
the last sixty years the work of suppressing univer- 
sally the slave trade and slavery, at a cost it is assert- 
ed, of fifty millions of pounds sterling. And it is, 
under God, chiefly to her religious men, to her Clark- 
sons, her Wilberforces, her Buxtons, to her mission- 
ary societies, that England owes this glory. Will not 
the sons and successors of these great Christians com- 

lete their work, by urging their country to declare 
itself openly for the holy cause of the liberation of 
the slave in the terrible struggle which is at present 
convulsing the United States of America ? 

“No more revolting spectacle has ever been set 
before the civilized world than a Confederacy, con- 
sisting mainly of Protestants, forming itself, and de- 
manding independence in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, with a professed design of main- 
taining and propagating slavery; a Confederacy 
which lays down, as the corner-stone of its constitu- 
tion, the system of slavery as it exists at present in 
the Southern States,—a system which may be defined 
briefly as the right to treat men like cattle, and to 
commit adultery and murder with impunity. Setting 
aside all political considerations, can any Christian 
heart fail to be stirred to indignation at hearing the 
chief of that Confederacy answering a decree of 
emancipation by an implied threat of extermination ? 

‘“‘ The triumph of such a cause would put back the 
progress of Christicn civilization and humanity a 
whole century. Jt would make angels weep in 
heaven, and demons rejoice in hell. It would enable 
the friends of the slave trade and of slavery in all 
lands to hold up their heads, ever ready as they are 
to reappear at the first signal, in Asia, in Africa, and 
even in the great cities of Europe. It would give a 
fatal blow to the work of evangelical missions. And 
what a frightful responsibility would rest on the 
church which should remaih a silent spectator of 
such a triumph. 

“If there is a peaceable means of hastening the 
end of the war, and of rendering its issue such as is 
desired by all the friends of humanity, is it not that 
the sincere Christians of Europe should give to the 
cause of emancipation a powerful testimony, which 
would leave to those who fight for the right of op- 
pressing the slaves no hope of ever seeing those 
Christians give them the hand of fellowship. 

“ Ministers and pastors of all the Evangelical de- 
nominations of England, Scotland and Ireland, it is 
here we need your assistance. Take the lead, and 
let us call forth a great and peaceful manifestation 
of sympathy for the colored race, so long oppressed 
and debased by Christian nations. Let us thus dis- 
courage the partisans of slavery. Let us strengthen 
and encourage those who wish to abolish it, at the 
same time disposing them to listen to our suggestions. 
It is in free England that such manifestations can be 
powerful. What may we not hope for if, throughout 
Great Britain, the voice of all the ministers of the 
crucified Saviour,—and in France, our voice echoing 
theirs,—pray and plead that soon there may be no 
longer in the United States a colored man that is not 
free and equal with the whites! 

“ May God grant it, and may his blessing rest alike 
on Great Britain and the United States, in Christ, 
the true liberator ! 

“ Signed up to this day by 689 (now 750) pastors 
in France, as attested by 
“ GRANDPIERRE, Pasteur. 

G. Monon, Pasteur Suffrageant, Paris. 
Louis Roenon, Pasteur. 
Louis PuLsFrorp. 
Frep. Monon, Pasteur. 
Eva. Bersier. 
“ Paris, March 13, 1863.” 


The following Reply has been signed by several 
thousands of the ministers of the gospel in Great 
Britain, embracing the most eminent and best men 
in the country. The signatures make twenty-one 
full colamns in the paper from which we quote it, 
headed by Baptist W. Noel, London, and Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., Edinburgh. 


(COPY OF REPLY.) 


‘¢ Dear Brethren :—We, whose names are under- 
signed, share in your views, we rejdice in your zeal, 
and we are thankful for your exhortations. It is hon- 
oraple to France, and to French Protestanism, that 
you so heartily wish the destruction of the slave sys- 
tem, which makes four millions of negroes wretched, 
debases their masters, has been a vast calamity to a 
great Protestant nation, and dishonors Christ, by 
whose professed servants it is upheld. 

‘* Like yourselves, we feel a deep compassion for the 
slaves, who are a part of the human family; we wish 
by all means in our power to discourage those who 
are seeking to found an empire on their degradation ; 
and we wish success to all just and humane measures 
for their deliverance. 

“ With these sentiments, we beg to assure you, 
that, following where you have so nobly taken the 
lead, we shall do what we can to accomplish those 
benevolent objects to which you invite our attention. 

“ Accept our fraternal wishes that you may enjoy 
the tie and blessing of God, through Jesus Christ 
our wid ‘ 





Heir ror THE Sick anp WovunpEp.—The 
Massachusetts Soldiers’ Relief Association at Wash- 
ington devotes particular care to the sick and wound- 
ed Massachusetts soldier, having its regular appoint- 
ed agents in constant daily attendance at the hospi- 
tals dispensing the charitable gifts of the public, and 
furnishing assistance and transportation to the soldier 
leaving for home on a furlough and return, procuring 
his back pay without detention or charge, and com- 
municating valuable information to their relatives 
and friends. We hope, in bestowing our generous 
donations, that the claims of this Association will not 
be overlooked. Money and goods are very much 








needed ; their treasury is exhausted, and subscrip- 


Henry B. Fernald, corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 7th Street, Washington, D. C. 





Money FreEety Conrrisutep.—The Army Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Boston, during the nine days after the repulse of the 
rebels at Gettysburg, received $30,878.40, to aid the 
sick and wounded, contributed without any personal 
solicitation whatever. This money has been, or will 
be, expended for articles of comfort and necessity, 
and applied personally to the suffering by the hands 
of over 200 Christian men laboring without pay on 
the field. 





YarmoutH Porr Camp Meetina.—We have 
been desired to call attention to the fact that the 
Post Office address of this Camp Meeting will be 
Yarmouth Port, and not simply Yarmouth. The 
Postmaster, John Hall, Esq., informs us that all let- 
ters directed to “Yarmouth Port,” with “ Camp 
Ground” written on the corner, will be forwarded to 
the ground immediately. 





DEFERRED.—Reports of Examining Committees 
of Newbury and East Greenwich Seminaries came too 
late for insertion this week. Will appear in our 
next. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

SERMONS BY JABEz BuNTING, D.D., VoLtumME 
II., octavo, pp. 464. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
—This volume contains twenty-five discourses from 
this eminent man. They are mostly carefully pre- 
pared, and are almost faultless in style and doctrine, 
and abound in the solid thought of Christianity. We 
know not why, but the sermons we have read in this 
volume seem to surpass those in the first volume in 
vigor and vivacity. 

One may be sure that while reading this work his 
time will not be lost. In some respects they remind 
us of the sermons of Robert Hall, though they are 
less rhetorical and more substantial. They deserve 
to be ranked among the classical pulpit literature of 
the English language. 


Maps.—E. P. Dutton & Co. have published a Map 
of Massachusetts, with the railroads and townships, 
neatly folded in a cover, so as to be carried conven- 
iently in the pocket. The towns are differently col- 
ored, and any place can therefore very readily be 
found. It has also separate maps of Boston, Salem, 
Lowell, and other principal cities. 

They have also published a map of New England, 
New York and Canada, with railroads and townships, 
in asimilar style. This is very valuable to travelers. 


Erriz anp J; or, Seven Years in a Cotton Mill. 
A Story of the Spindle City. By Mrs. Charlotte S. 
Hilbourne. 12mo., pp. 276. Boston: A. Williams 
& Co.—This book seems to be the first effort of a 
writer well acquainted by experience with factory 
life in New England. It shows the power to become 
a very successful writer, and as a delineation of the 
large and respectable class it describes, is interesting 
and valuable. : 


New Music.—Children’s Toys, a set of twelve 
easy, melodious and instructive pieces for the Piano, 
by Adolph Baumbach ; I’m coming home to die! 
composed by Ossian E. Dodge, and dedicated to 
William Hayward ; Kiss me once more, Mother, or 
the shadowless shore—Ballad, by H. 8S. Thompson ; 
The Two Pickets, by Ossian E. Dodge ; Maj. Gen. 
Stoneman’s Cavalry Quick Step, for Piano, by Ste- 
phen Clover : The Miseries of Sneezing, by Ossian E. 
Dodge.—Published by O. Ditson § Co., 211 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Confederated Republic of Israel. A Sermon preached 
in the Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, on Sooners Day, Nov. 27, 162. By E. Thomson, 
D.D. Published by request. New.York: Carlton & Porter. 

An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Post Office De- 
partment, approved Murch 3, i863; together with Instruc- 
tions predicated thereon by the Postmaster General, for the 
Government of Postmasters, with a full Index and Compen- 
—_ by the Publishers. Boston: George K. Snow & Hap- 
good, 

The Sabbath School Gem; a Collection of Hymns and Tunes 
for the Sabbath School. By Asa Hull, Author of “ Star of 
the East,” “* Camp Meeting Melodist,” ac. Boston: H.V. 
Degen & Son. 











FROM NEAR RICHMOND. 


Portsmouth, Va., July, 1863. 

Mr. Eprtor :—I parted with your readers at the 
White House, the ever memorable spot where the 

young and gallant Washington woed and won the 
lovely widow Custis, and where in after days he 
passed many golden hours with her upon the banks of 
the gently flowing Pamunkey ; where in these re- 
bellious times the young McClellan established his 
base of supplies in his onward movement against 
Richmond, where the heroic Stuart, with his daring 
cavalcade, by one sweeping dash, took supplies, and 
then encircled the Union forces. 

At this spot our forces divided into two columns, 
the one under General Keyes moving toward the 
Chickahominy, and the other under General Getty 
crossing the Pamunkey, and moving toward the great 
junction of railroads between Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg. 

July 1st, our troops pass over the river and march 
to King William’s Court House, and from thence on 
the great turnpike road we hurry on, till the 4th day 
of July finds us encamped on a high bluff overlooking 
the waters of the Pamunkey, a short distance from 
the junction. One brigade remained three miles 
behind, encamped on the estates of one George Tay- 
lor, the wealthiest man in King William County, and 
I venture to say, as big a rebel as the Confederacy 
can boast. Our brigade remained on the banks of 
the river. The rest of the infantry, with artillery 
under the command of Lieut. Gillis, and cavalry in 
charge of the heroic Col. Spear, pressed on till they 
came to the junction. Finding a large rebel force 
there with abundance of heavy guns, they only tore 
up some miles of railroad track, leaving the great 
bridge on which all eyes so ardently rested untouch- 
ed by Union hands. All this on the night of the 
Fourth. We retreated, having made a great attempt, 
while far distant, on the banks on the Father of Wa- 
ters the booming cannon were making the very 
heavens to reverberate with “ Vicksburg is fallen, is 
fallen.” 

Still, though the bridge remained untouched, our 
expedition, which had been a fortnight getting to a 
climax, had doubtless retained many rebel troops in 
the vicinity of Richmond, and thereby prevented 
their joining Lee in Maryland. And herein doubt- 
less is to be found the sagacity of Gen. Dix, the able 
commander of the 7th army corps. 

On Tuesday our whole force once more rested at 
the White House. Some had been sunstruck and 
dropped to the grouud as if shot with a ball from an 
unseen foe, others had their feet worn and chafed 
and blistered, till half of the sole of the foot ora 
large space between the instep and the toes was com- 
pletely denuded of skin, and left raw and intensely 
tender to the touch. Sometimes on these marches, 
conducted chiefly in the heat of the day, the sun 
poured down its hottest rays; the thermometer told 
of 120 degrees, and the men scattered blankets and 
knapsacks by the wayside. First, however, they 
tore them to shreds or touched them with the con- 
suming fire, that they might never do service ina 
rebel army. 

At White House the foot-sore portion embarked 
on transports, and were gently conveyed to their 
homes. The rest took the line of march via York- 
town to Fortress Monroe, where embarking on trans- 
ports they will arrive at Portsmouth to-morrow, the 
12th of July, having been on an expedition three 
weeks in length. 

- STARVING THEM OUT. 

The country through which we passed, whether on 
the banks of the York or lying between the Pamun- 
key and Mattapony, affords delightful] scenery and a 
fertile soil. Between the rivers everyacre that is 
eligible is sown with wheat or corn. And as one 
looked over these extensive fields of waving wheat, 
he could not help thinking the rebels have made 
ample preparation against starvation for the year to 
come. Cotton, I learn, is little cared for, enough 
only being raised for home consumption. Tobacco, 
I did not see a weed of it ing. It is well. It 
is of no use to man, and as for beasts they neither 
like the smell or taste of it. 


As we marched through this country very few ne- 
groes were to be seen; still it was evident what a 
mighty force had been employed in the culture of 
wheat and corn. Thousands on thousands must be 
owned all along the line of our expedition. A few 
domestics only remained, and these looked more like 
plantation hands than regular house servants. Aged 
and worn out negroes also lingered around. Where 
were the rest? Did they fly before the Union army, 
fearing the approach of an enemy, or had they 
drowned themselves in the gentle waters of the 
streams along whose banks we passed, or yad they 
gone to a quiet land where the horrors of war and 
slavery are alike unknown? No, verily. It is more 
than probable that as the solemn tread of soldiery 
was heard in the distance, the poor slaves with hearts 
beating high for liberty hurriedly congregated to- 
gether, and were driven like droves of swine to the 
fortifications of Richmond. 

Still many came back with us. They were glad to 
escape the clutches of wicked masters. They longed 
“to be let alone.” As pants the heart for the cooling 
stream, so pant these tired, worn and enslaved ones 
for a home, for rest, for sympathy. O ye rebels of 
the South, when will you let God’s colored children 
alone! © ye copperheads of the North, when will 
you let them alone! Let them alone in their per- 
sons, their property, their aspirations for liberty! 
Let them alone to read the Bible and enter upon the 
walks of redemption! Let them alone to walk in 
the garden of solemn Gethsemane, to tread the rugged 
heights of Calvary, or silently meditate and pray on 
Olivet’s sequestered heights! When this you do, 
our battles are fought, our victories are won, and 
our country saved. 


SINGULAR FACTS. 
On all long marches hard tack and pork are the 
two chief articles of food. So where one can, it is 
pleasant to drop into a private house and get a little 
hoecake and milk. This was my experience for the 
third time. 

1. A gentleman of 70 years welcomed me into his 
quiet yet troukled home. His wife and wife’s sister 
and a daughter of 17 summers made up the family. 
They had two sons in the rebel army—conscripts. 
They had never owned a slave. His father built the 
house where they lived. Without improvement, 
without culture, and I was about to say without devo- 
tion, they lived on. And they did so live except the 
mother. She said she was a Methodist—that she 
loved Jesus and hoped to gain the better land. Still 
I could see they leaned to the side of rebellion—gave 
them some good words, paid then in “ greenbacks” 
for their corn-cake, and passed on. 

2. Farther on upon a high bluff I met a Mr. 
Tunstall who had lived in Richmond twenty-six years. 
He moved out of the city about 20 miles to get rid of 
the war. Sixty-three years had passed over his 
head while his vast wealth continued to accumulate. 
He had a son in the army; he wanted to get rid of 
the war and wanted peace; but he wanted a South- 
ern Confederacy and slavery, and wanted the colored 
man to be his inferior in every respect. Moreover, 
he wanted a huge price for hiscorn-cake. And after 

the army left, I think he wanted his gig, his mules 
and his grain still more. But they were all a com- 
fort to our tired men and hungry horses. I told him 
the Bible made no discrimination founded on color, 
that he was as good asa black man if he behaved as 
well, and that soon we ‘must all be on one level in 
the sight of the human as well as of the divine law. 

8. On the route home I fell in with a family for 
whom I felt the deepest sorrow. Two young ladies 
of quiet, pleasant deportment, one of whom had a 
husband in the war, a conscript, and two children at 
home with their father, over whose whitened locks 
78 years had passed, by the name of Blake, lived to- 
gether in a log house of comfortable dimensions, but 
very rud®@ in structure. They lived on hire, owning 
neither Jand nor house nor slave. Flour was thirty 
dollars per barrel, and other things in proportion. 
Calicos they could not get at any price, and silk was 
beyond their aim. A few cotton plants they culti- 
vated and picked and carded and spun and wove the 
cotton. The clothes they had on were thus made. 
The old gentleman looked like a patriarch in a good 
sense. He disbelieved in slavery—thought it better to 
live and die poor than to own aslave. The married 
daughter spoke of her husband whom she seemed to 
love tenderly. On learning that our people treated 
prisoners well, she said she hoped her William would 
be taken prisoner and remain so till the end of the 
war. Her little girl of about eight years sighed for 
papa, a conscript in the rebel wars. Her little boy 
of two years old she took up, and kissed his lovely 
snow-white cheeks, let the tears fall, and sighed for 
the loved, both absent and present. They made me 
some wheat cake, and set on a pitcher of milk, but 
would take nothing for it. I made the little onea 
present, said an humble prayer and hastened. 

G. G. J. 





A JOURNEY DUE WEST---No. 4. 
EVANSTON AGAIN. 


I thought that I had finished the Metropolis of the 
Northwest and its literary suburb in my second let- 
ter; but somehow they are not so easily concluded. 
Returning from Janesville, the Commencement of the 
University at Evanston induced me to tarry awhile 
and participate in the festivities— quorum pars fui,” 
(parva pars )—and I was glad I did so, not more on 
account of the exercises, than of the pleasant people 
which the occasion furnished me the privilege of 
meetifg. I was-not soon enough to listen to Dr. Ed- 
dy’s fine address on Monday evening before the Hin- 
man Literary Society on “the Elements of Leader- 
ship.” Nor did I attend the examination of the sev- 
eral classes ; but I have reason to believe that they 
evinced a thorough course of study, more than usual 
in a young college, and a determination on the part 


tution shall be something more than a barely respec- 
table high school. Of the address before the Adel- 
phic Society I might say something,—in fact, I did 
say a great deal at the time it was delivered, but I 
do not purpose to repeat it here. I think I have read 
the substance of the thoughts there presented some- 
where else; yet I do not accuse the speaker of pla- 
giarism. In short, the address was a very good one 
for those who liked it. 

The Baccalaureate Address on Commencement day 
was by Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D. Dr. T. is the finest 
looking man I have seen in the West. I don’t mean 
that he is femininely handsome, but he has a whole- 
some, manly appearance. He is also a capital orator, 
—with a finely cultured mind, a correct taste, a near- 
ly perfect elocution, and the warmth and energy 
requisite to popular efficiency. His theme on this 
occasion was “ the Elements of Success ;” and, though 
a hackneyed subject, was handsomely handled, and 
contained passages of thrilling eloquence. The doc- 


tor is also a pleasant companion in social life, putting 


on no awful clerical dignity, and knowing very well 
where the laugh comes in. 

The exercises of the graduating class, though not 
numerous, were creditable, and both the masters’ 
orations were as good as almost any I ever heard. 
The past year has been’one of unusual prosperity 
to the University. The embarrassments under which 
it has suffered are disappearing. Its present assets 
are estimated at over $308,000,—a larger sum, proba- 
bly, than any other Methodist college can boast of. I 
spoke in a previous communication of the need of an 
able man for president. This need, perhaps I ought 
to say,is more circumstantial than intrinsic. Prof. 
Noyes, the acting president, to whose efficient admin- 
istration the present financial and literary prosperity 
of the institution is principally due, is a most compe- 
tent scholar and disciplinarian, and does as much of 
the real work of the chief officer as any president in 


of the majority. Still, the popular demand is for a 
man great on paper and in public,—great in words, 
whatever he may be in deeds. I suppose such a de- 
mand, though not always the most reasonable in the 
world, must nevertheless be gratified, and unques- 
tionably the institution will be benefited by the elec- 
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both of the Trustees and the Faculty that their insti- 


the country, probably, and twice as much as any one| 


tion of some man of scientific attainments and popu- | 


—_ 


3 METHODISM IN CHICAGO. 

1 believe I have said little as yet directly concern- 
ing this topic, though much has been implied in what 
I have said. Well, I judge our denominational mat- 
ters here to be in a healthy and flourishing condition. 
I had the privilege of worshiping with the Wabash 
Avenue society, and also with the Jefferson Street 
charge. The former is under the ministerial charge 
of Rev. R. L. Collier, who, though not a Yankee 
born, is not unknown in New England. It is one of 
the finest church edifices in the denomination, and is 
well filled with a most intelligent and interesting con- 
gregation. The latter church is under the charge of 
Rev. C. H. Fowler, a young member of the Confer- 
ence, whose brief visit to Boston recently some of us 
remember with pleasure. This also is a pleasant and 
flourishing society. The Old Clark St. Church suffers 
no diminution of its good repute. The fine large 
audience room in “ Methodist Chureh Block ” con- 
tains a noble weekly congregation, and its pulpit is 
filled by Rev. Mr. Hemenway, one of the valuable 
contributions which New England is constantly mak- 
ing to the spiritual and intellectual wealth of the 
West. In Indiana Street the society are about erect- 
ing a new house of worship, which indicates that it 
also is prospering under the ministry of our wide- 
awake and judicious Bro. Bugbee. There are many 
other smaller churches and mission enterprises with 
which I am not familiar. 

Chicago has many noble-spirited and enterprising 
Methodist laymen, who have at heart the interests of 
our cause, and are most creditably exerting them- 
selves for its prosperity. Chicago Methodism loses 
something in the removal from the vicinity of Bishop 
Simpson, as it has gained much by his residence here. 
His influence has been-very great in the city and all 
the region round about, and there are few more pop- 
ular men among all classes of society here than he is 
at present. 

STILL FURTHER WESTWARD. 

The journey from Chicago to St. Louis is not a 
long one, if one goes in the night and sleeps all 
the way. But I slept only half the way, and not a 
quiet, steady sleep at that. For though the appoint- 
ments are good on the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis 
Railway, the couches of the nicest, and the officers 
and attendants gentlemanly and accommodating, 
yet the road is roughish, and the velocity of an 
express train over such a road is not calculated to 
promote sleep. I was up at an early hour, and found 
the train rushing over the broad ocean-like prairie 
country,—now through a limitless field of golden 
wheat, and now in a wilderness of emerald corn, con- 
terminous with the horizon. The country is under 
more general culture than I had thought, and is 
divided out more distinctly into farms. Cities, too, 
spring up along the great routes of travel, and grow 
apace. We went through Bloomington, a rail-road 
centre and the seat of certain literary institutions ;— 
through Springfield, the State capital and the home 
of President Lincoln, which had just been defiled by 
a great gathering of the disloyal sympathizers with 
the rebellion, and with the Antichrist of our nation 
—which convention was, perhaps, a far greater dis- 
grace to the average of humanity than it was to the 
pseudo-democracy of Illinois ;—through Alton, a pop- 
ulous and important place in itself, but more noted 
everywhere in the land than for anything else be- 

cause of the martyrdom of Lovejoy, who, “ being 
dead, yet speaketh ;”—on down the great river to the 
great city at the centre of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

ST. LOUIS. 

With this city 1 was far more pleased than I anti- 
cipated. Its site ie greatly superior to that of Chica- 
go. It is not only sufficiently elevated from the river 
by its two terraces, but it has sufficient irregularity 
of surface to give a picturesque variety to the city as 
a whole, and to furnish a great number of eligible lo- 
calities within its limits. It is also a better built city 
than Chicago. The latter has some streets and 
blocks of houses better, probably, than any in the 
former ; but, as a whole, there is a substantial, settled 
look about St. Louis which indicates its determina- 
tion to remain where it is, which we are not impressed 
with in the other city. The houses are large and 
built of brick or stcne and in blocks to a great ex- 
tent, though there are many beautiful mansions stand- 
ing apart in spacious yards with trees and flowers. 
There is plenty of room in the city for building, and 
‘doubtless its limits are capable of containing five 
hundred thousand inhabitants without uncomforta- 
bly crowding them. The city has suffered greatly 
from the war, and much of its proper business is near- 
ly at a stand-still. But the rapidity with which it 
has advanced within the last twenty years before the 
rebellion is only a faint indication of what it may do 
if these present difficulties have the termination we 
have a right to expect they will. In 1840 its popula- 
tion was a little more than 16,000, in 1850 over 
77,000, and in 1860 double that of the previous cen- 
sus. It already treads close upon the heels of Cin- 
cinnati, than which it has advanced much more swift- 
ly within the few years past. Whether it or Chicago 
is to be the great inland city of the continent, is not 
easy to determine,—there is much to be said in favor 
of each. 

DENOMINATIONAL MATTERS. 

In the great ecclesiastical secession of 1844, which, 
so far as St. Louis was concerned, was characterized 
with a fraud scarcely exceeded by the attempted 
civil secession which we appear to be now about to 
frustrate, our church in this city was almost obliter- 
ated. The church property passed into the hands of 
the usurping Southern clergy, and the attempts to 
establish or resuscitate the genuine mother church 
were not very successful. I am happy to testify to 
the truth of the pleasant reports we have had for a 
year past concerning the gratifying success of the re- 
cent enterprise inaugurated under the supervision of 
Rev. H. Cox. It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the undertaking, or the complete- 
ness with which the hopes of its friends have been 
crowned. The friends in the East who contributed 
so freely to the cause may rest assured that they 
never made a better investment. I had the privi- 
lege of worshiping with the brethren of the Union 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a fine, tasteful 
and enduring edifice; with all its appointments in the 
most proper order. The congregation is one of the 
most interesting [ have ever addressed, and the soci- 
ety, with its pastor, is not only a power in the city, 
but also the centre of an influence which is destined 
to do its part in the regeneration of the mighty State 
of Missouri. In this State our work is unquestiona- 
bly to have a powerful and rapid development with- 
in the next ten years, such as has seldom been known 
in the country. 

HOME AGAIN. 

Having reached the limit of my westward trip, I 
turned my course toward the East. Making no long 
stop in Cincinnati, Cleaveland' and Pittsburgh, I 
found myself in Harrisburg just when the rebels 
were hastening on in the same direction. They might 
have taken me had they come soon enough and had 
I staid long enough; but my patience or something 
else failing, I came on, spending a Sabbath in Phila- 
delphia, a day or two in New York, and then sitting 
down in Boston, to find that this fine old city had be- 
haved herself well in my absence, as she is apt to do 
in the absence of her other public guardians. 

G. M. S. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


. ALMA MATER. 

On another annual visit to our cherishing mother, 
we find the venerable lady in vigorous health and 
better than usual spirits. Ido not intimate that she 
is an old lady, though she has nourished and brought 
up many children. She might take exception to the 
term, as other less sensible women sometimes do. She 
still avers her competency to multiply and replenish 
the earth even more largely than heretofore. She 
welcomes “ the boys” with much cordiality, and they 
in turn are uncommonly kind to their mother, bring- 
ing her pleasant offerings to make her heart glad. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

Being in a singularly honest frame of mind this 
morning for a reporter, I frankly acknowledge that I 
was not present at the exercises previous to Monday, 
and can only describe them from hearsay. I learn that 
the Examining Committee appeared before the stu- 








laborious duties with much-industry and faithfulness. 
As a whole the | ‘ittee may have been a trifle less 
brilliant than that of last year, (!) but I learn that 
the students were very well satisfied with their de- 
portment and general attainments. 

The Annual Prize Declamation on Friday evening 
was gotten up, as these things usually are here, 
with much taste. The exercises evinced fine natural 
abilities and careful culture. The whole affair was 
one of much interest, especially to the fortunate fel- 
lows who received the prizes. 


SABBATH SERVICES. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered by 
President Cummings on Sunday morning in the pres- 
ence of alarge congregation. The text was 1 Chron., 
xii. 82: “The men that had understanding of the 
times,” &c. The subject was one that naturally 
grows out of the text, and was discussed and applied 
with great vigor and earnestness. Our times and 
the doctrines and duties which they demand were 
faithfully exhibited, and the false issues and lying her- 
esies, which are presented by the haters of a free 
Christian government, were unsparingly exposed and 
manfully combated. 

Dr. Durbin appeared before the Missionary Lyceum 
in the evening with an address describing the fearful 
Derangements of Humanity, and the kind of agencies 
requisite to its rectification. I is said not to have 
been equal to some of the Doctor’s highest efforts, 
but yet eloquent, comprehensive, interesting and in- 
structive. , 


ADDRESS AND POEM BEFORE THE SOCIETIES. 

On Wednesday evening Rev. Dr. Peabody, of 
Harvard College, delivered an oration, and Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont a Poem, before the United Literary Soci- 
eties. After an exceedingly graceful exordium, in 

which he alluded in warm terms to the man whose 
name the institution bears, Dr. Peabody proceeded to 
give a description of the character of St. Paul. It 
was a nearly exhaustive analysis, and of course, a 
most finished and eloquent address, being not only 
full of beauty, but equally full of vigorous thought and 
practical wisdom. To be sure, Dr. Peabody cannot 
be considered a successful declaimer and elocutionist, 
but in this respect he perhaps unconsciously vindi- 
cated himself while setting forth some most true and 
wholesome thoughts on the subject of Paul’s eloquence 
—a subject on which there are very absurd notions 
afloat. It was a most successful performance. Mr. 
Pierpont, though more than seventy-seven years old, 
is still active. and brilliant. In his poem he gave an 
irresistibly humorous description of an attack which 
he made, in his first public poem, on “ Fashion,” and 
how he thereby provoked the undying ire of that im- 
mortal creature. The poem was very witty through- 
out, and contained capital hits at popular follies and 
fallacies. 

A DISAPPOINTMENT MADE THE BEST OF. 

A very large audience had assembled on Tuesday 
evening to hear that charming orator, G. W. Curtis, 
before the Alpha Delta Phi Society. But he did not 
come. Probably he was detained by the “ intelligent 
masses” of New York city, who in their zeal for 
“the Constitution and the laws,” and their indigna- 
tion against the awful violation of these by the national 
administration, and their horror of war, were engaged 
in tearing up railroad tracks, cutting telegraph wires, 
burning and pillaging private houses, and murdering 
the miserable negroes who had the impudence to be 
born black, and to be the cause of all our trouble, 
including these “ slight irregularities ” in New York. 
Of course these amiable patriots and “ peace men ” 
have never been influenced by their leaders in this 
business. They certainly suggested these very things 























of it. 


to their followers as ordinarily improper to be done, 
and carefully told them “ how not to do it”—know- 
ing very well that they would do just exactly as they 
told them—not todo. But I am getting episodical. 
Mr. Curtis didn’t come. The audience, however, 
were not willing to assemble together for nothing. 
Accordingly several gentlemen consented to make 
brief extempore addresses. Rev. Mr. Dudley, of Mid- 
dletown, Dr. True, Rev. Mr. Woodruff, C. B. Foss, 
M. L. Scudder, J. W. Lindsay, Dr. Crane, and one 
or two others, made some very interesting and elo- 
quent speeches, most of them dwelling on the current 
events, including the New York riot. The audience 
were well pleased, and at the conclusion didn’t know 
whether they had lost anything by Mr. Curtis’ ab- 
sence or not. 


THE JOINT BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND VISITORS. 
This important body, which has the care of the gen- 
eral interests of the college, met on Wednesday at 3, 
P.M. It was organized by the choice of Rev. E. 
Otheman, for President, and Rev. M. L. Scudder for 
Secretary. The report of President Cummings rep- 
resented the affairs of the institution in a most healthy 
and promising aspect. The total of the assets 
amounts to $200,000, in round numbers, but the in- 
come for the past year has not quite paid the expen- 
ses. There is not, however, so much deficiency as in 
some previous years. The announcement of the re- 
cent endowment of a professorship by Oliver Cutts, 
Esq., was received with applause. Two new profes- 
sors were recommended and unanimously appointed. 
Professor Foss having resigned the chair of Latin, 
Professor Harrington, heretofore in the department 
of Greek, takes his place as Professor of Latin and 
History. Mr. Van Benschoten, recently of the Ca- 
zenovia Seminary, takes the chair of Greek Language 
and Literature, while Rev. F. H. Newhall is elected 
Professor of Rhetoric, English Literature and Hebrew. 
Mr. Van Benschoten comes with a brilliant reputa- 
tion in his own special field, and no ordinary fame in 
general scholarship. He has traveled and studied 
diligently in Europe, spending a long time in Greece, 
where he used the language without an interpreter. 
He is enthusiastic in his love of the studies to which 
he has principally devoted himself. His election is a 
great acquisition to the University. 
Of Mr. Newhall, there is little need to say much 
to the readers of the Herald. As an eloquent and 
successful preacher, a popular lecturer and platform 
speaker, he is well known. His abilities as a teacher 
have been amply tested, while his peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the department to which he has been invited 
aré known by those most competent to judge, to be 
of a very high character. Probably the several de- 
partments of the University were never so well filled 
as at present ; and this we may say without preju- 
dice to the Faculty of former years. 
Isaac Rich, Esq., who never wearies in his generous 
deeds for the good of the University, came forward 
during the meeting with an offer to endow a Profes- 
sorship to be called the Olin Professorship, on, condi- 
tion that $2,000 be raised immediately for building 
and furnishing a gymnasium for the college. The 
proposition was gratefully accepted, and a good part 
of the required sum was raised at once; a doubly 
good day’s work. 
* THE ALUMNI BUSINESS MEETING. 
This was held on Wednesday forenoon. Several 
matters of interest were considered, but the most im- 
portant was a proposition to raise an Alumni endow- 
ment fund. There was almost entire unanimity in 
the object, but a difference as to the use to be made 
A professorship was first proposed. The en- 
dowment of the Presidency was also suggested. 
Finally the plan of a Library Fund was broached, and 
after a little discussion was agreed to without dissent. 
A fund of $25,000 is to be commenced, styled the 
“ Alumni Library Fund.” The interest of which is 
to be added to the principal till the amount is $10,- 
000, after which the interest shall be used for the in- 
crease of the Library. A subscription was at once 
started. Two of the Alumni present, Rev. J. Col- 
der, of Harrisburg, and Prof. H. A. Wilson, vs a 
toga, head the list with each $1,000; severa 7 _ 
put down $200 each, and almost in less time om 
have been writing about it, the papers counted up 
the conclusion of the com- 
nearly $4,500. Before 
mencement exercises to-day, the sum had gone up * 
; bably reach the sum of $10,000 
$6000. It will probably Tea” : 
in a few months, at farthest within the year. It is a 
grand and popular enterprise, which excites the gen- 
erous enthusiasm of the Alumni. 
ALUMNI ORATION AND POEM. — 
These were delivered on Wednesday afternoon by 


Rev. E. Cooke, D.D., and Rev. N. Stutson, both of 


the New England 
the former in 1838, the 


Conference and both graduates— 
latter in 1858. Dr. Cooke 
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treated the subject with his usual ability. The doc- 
trines were clearly true, and they were distinctly 
stated. The Doctor, like all the rest of us just now, 
is in an eminently progressive mood. Mr. Stutson’s 
Poem was perhaps asa great success as any effort of 
the week. It was the story of the two kings, Corn 
and Cotton, and was historic, prophetic, philosophic 
and moralistic. The subject was happily conceived 
and happily handled. There was much of the kind 
of wit which is synonymous with wisdom, also much 
poetry and many fine hits. 


ALUMNI FESTIVAL. 

This took place at the McDonnough House last 
evening, and was a fine entertainment. There was 
a social promenade, in which the old friends mingled 
together freely, and new friendships were formed. 
Then there was the collation, well got up and very 
well put down. This was followed by speeches from 
several of the Alumni; among others, Prof. Wilson, 
of Saratoga, Col. Harvey, of Pennsylvania, and Rev. 
¥F. H. Newhall, the new Professor of Rhetoric, &c. 

COMMENCEMENT DAY. 

It has been a good day for the exercises, barring 
the heat. The young gentlemen of the graduating 
class acquitted themselves with certainly not less than 
usual credit. I have assured several of them that no 
class since 1850 has done better, and probably none 
before that. (That was an extraordinary class.) The 
orations to which I had the pleasure of listening. were 
characterized by a very high order of thought—some 
of them were peculiarly rich and vigorous in this re- 
spect—and the style of delivery was certainly an 
improvement on that of former yelrs. 

The following are the names of the graduating 
class: Geo. R. Adams, Charlotteville, N. Y.; Chas, 
A. Barnard, 8. Paris, Me.; Ambrose Blunt, Bristol, 
Me. ; W. Dempster Chase, Fulton, N. Y.; Geo. Wal- 
ter Cook, Federal Store, N. Y.; Everett Kent Dex- 
ter, Boston, Mass. ; Geo. L. Edwards, Middletown, 
Conn.; Oliver H. Fernald, Tremont, Me.; Richard 
Henry Gidman, Madison, Conn.; John Hanlon, New- 
ark, N. J.; Chas. Dudley Hills, East Hartford, Conn. ; 
Wm. P. Hubbard, Wheeling, W. Va.; Chas. T. John- 
son, Nahant, Mass.; Melville M. Johnston, Middle- 
town, Conn.; Truman H. Kimpton, Morrisania, 
N. Y.; Augustus W. Kingsley, Norwich, Conn. ; 
xeo, A. Newcomb, Medford, Mass. ; Joseph Pullman, 
New York, N. Y.; John C. Rand, Roxbury, Mass.; 
Moses L. Scudder, Jr., Waterbury, Conn.; Isaac E. 
Smith, East Burke, Vt.; Winfield Scott Smyth, Up- 
sonville, Pa.; Timothy E. Steele, Bolton, Conn. ; 
Alexander C. Stevens, Hartland, Vt.; Freeman P. 
Tower, Southbridge, Mass. ; Alfred Augustus Wright, 
Providence, R. I. 

Special Honors :—Valedictory, C. A. Barnard; 
Salutatory, W. P. Hubbard; Philosophical Oration, 
T. H. Kimpton; Ancient Classical Oration, A. A. 
Wright ; Metaphysical Oration, J. Pullman ; Modern 
Classieal Oration, J. C. Rand. 

The graduating class numbered twenty-six. They 
have received their first degree to-day; to-morrow they 
will be out in the wide-wide world, each for himself. 
By-and-by they will graduate again and go out into 
an infinitely vaster world than this one into which 
they have just entered. May they so carry them- 
selves in this, that in the next they may enter joy- 


Above the grave in which her Mitchel sleeps ; 

The son who, in her beautiful retreat, 

Sat with a proud devotion at her fect, 

Until she bade him from her halls depart. 

To write his name upon the nation’s heart. 

How Lyon cherished, more than fame or goid, 

The stainless purpose of the knights of old ; 

How Rodman loved with all his patriot pride, 

With changeless faith the land for which he died ; 

And to low whispers do our voices fall, 

As with a sudden heart-throb, we recall 

The priceless gifts our Lander gave ; 

What hopes were buried in his early grave ; 

The poet chieftain who from nature caught, 

A light divine to clothe his simplest thought ; 

Whose earnest lays with rhythmic cadence sweep, 

Our heart-strings like strange music heard in sleep.” 
THE ALUMNI FESTIVAL. 

In the evening a large assembly of the Alumni and 
their friends met in the chapel for a social reunion. The 
greetings of old students, many of whom had not met for 
years, was cordial and pleasant in the highest degree. 
After a season of social intercourse in the most free and 
easy manner, the meeting was called to order, when bricf 
and telling addresses were made by Rev. Robert Allyn, 
former principal of the Seminary; Rev. C. H. Payne, of 
Providence ; Rev. W. T. Worth, of Somerset; Rev. C, 
M. Alvord, of East Haddam, Conn.; Rev. Dr. Torsey, 
of Maine; Capt. J. H. Remmington, of Warwick; W. 
H. Reynolds, Esq., of New Jersey ; Rev. A. O. Hamil- 
ton, of Fitchburg, Mass., and others. 

The speeches were in the most happy vein, and some 
of the incidents related awakened considerable merriment. 
The audience at the conclusion sung, “ Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot,” and separated in the best of 
spirits. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

On Wednesday morning, at half past 8 o’clock, the an- 
nual exhibition commenced, and was closed at $2 1-2 
o’clock. The addresses were of a high order, well adapt- 
ed, and well delivered. Some affirmed that the exhibi- 
tion was superior to those of former years. Six young 
gentlemen delivered orations, and eleven young ladies 
read essays. 

The highest honor of the institution was conferred 
upon Miss Annie D. Coggeshall, daughter of Rev. S. W. 
Coggeshall, of Providence Conference. "Miss Coggeshall 
had completed the graduating course, and her address to 
the Faculty and students was in the most happy strain, 
and showed clearly that the honor was worthily bestowed. 

THE ADDRESS OF DR. HOLLAND. 

At 2 1-2 o’clock, P. M., an address was delivered be- 
fore the Philomathean Society, by Dr. J. G. Holland, of 
Springfield, Mass. The Rhode Island Pendulum well 
says, “ All that the Doctor does is done well, and he 
never performed a better deed, in this vicinity at least, 
than on the present occasion.” His subject was ‘“ Fash- 
ion—Its effects upon Personal Character, Social Life, and 
Literature.” 

Rev. B. D. Ames, the Principal, has carried the institu- 
tion through one of the most difficult periods in its history. 
Thirteen thousand dollars of the standing debt has been 
canceled during the year. May others be incited by the 
liberality of the donors of this handsome sum, to like 
deeds of benevolence, and by their timely gifts free the 
institution entirely from the burden of debt, and make it 
a first class institution in New England in all respects, as 
it already is in most of its departments. S#asHore. 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev. R. S. Stubbs writes from Lawrence, Mass. :— 
“‘ God is blessing us in the series of meetings we have 
just commenced. We intend conquest,in the name and 
strength of Immanuel. Harmony pervades our ranks, 





ously and approved of the great Master, and bear 
rule over many things. 

Beside the Baccalaureate, a large number received 
the Masters’ degree in course. Six were favored 
with the same, honoris causa, viz., Rev. W. F. Wat- 
kins, Rev. L. D. Davis, Rev. James B. Crawford, Lu- 
cian Hunt and Adam C. Works. Quite a little 
group of D.D.’s was also created,—Bostwick Hawley, 
John W. Lindsay, Lorenzo R. Thayer and Uren B. 
Cheney. 

The Anniversary closed this evening with a pleas- 
ant gathering at President Cummings’ house. On 





the whole, it has been one of the most gratifying oc- 
casions to the Alumni that they have ever enjoyed. 
Everything connected with the institution looks 
bright and encouraging. 


Middletown, July 16. G. M. S. 





ANNIVERSARY OF PROVIDENCE CONFER- 
ENCE SEMINARY. 


The anniversary exercises of this institution commenc- 
ed on Snnday evening, July 5, in the chapel of the Semi- 


nary. A sermon was preached by Dr. E. Thomson, 
editor of the Christian Advocate from New York: “ We 
have not followed cunningly devised fables,” &c. The 


writer was not present, but he has ascertained that the 
public unanimously accord to Dr. Thomson the merit of 
having delivered a well written, logical and eloquent 
discourse on the “‘ Evidences of Christianity.’ 

The address before the Thagathasophia Society was 
delivered on Monday evening by Rev. Gilbert Haven, of 
the North Russell Street Church, Boston. The subject 
was, “‘ The Conflicts of our Country, Past, Present, and 
Future.” It took just such an address to keep our at- 
It 
was clear, logical, abounding in appropriate illustrations 
and historic incidents, and had some startling propositions, 
which told the truth without the disguise of rhetorical 
drapery. 


tention awake after a tedious and fatiguing journey. 


THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

At the examination of the class in music, we observed 
something which to us seemed to bea “ new thing under 
the sun.” We expected to hear good singing, playing, 
and blowing, (of trumpets) but imagine our disappoint- 
ment, when on entering the room we found it to be the 
one set apart for mathematics, with a black board, and no 
other musical instruments except those exquisitely form- 
ed “music boxes,” which nature has furnished to every 
and also to the visitors. These 
were designed on the present occasion to 
be employed, not in making sounds, but in answering 
questions in the theory of music. This is designated, 
We highly approve of 
the course pursued. There are many good singers and 
performers ia the world, but few who understand the 
philosophy of music, and the principles on which musical 
instruments are constructed. No text-books have been 
used in the classes for some time. Professor Tourjee has 
The students read the books out 
of the classes, and then bring in questions which are dis- 
cussed by the class and then entered upon record. It 
was the consideration of those questions that occupied the 
attention of the class during the hour of examination. 

The musical department aims to accomplish two things, 
viz , to train the students in the art of music and make 
them good performers, and also to make them good musi- 
cal scholars. To accomplish the one, the institution is 
blest with competent teachers, men who are enthusiastic 
in their department, and take pains to make their depart- 
ment good. Then there is an organ (said to be one of 
the largest and best in the State,) in the chapel, and 
those wishing to fit themselves for teachers, or for playing 
in church, are thoroughly trained in all that pertains to 
its management. There are also a large number of 
pianos, which, like the former instrument, are kept in con- 
stant use. Lessons are given, too, on various instra- 
ments besides these, such as may be desired. To bring 
about the other object, instruction is given in the theory 
of music, and the philosophy of the construction of musical 
instruments is explained. Professor T. has introduced 
into this department an extensive musical apparatus. 
Every instrument now in use, and some that are obsolete, 
is represented by this apparatus. Professor T.’s cabinet 
of insects is a valuable auxiliary to his department. By 
it he is enabled to instruct his pupils in the method by 
which insects make musical sounds, and help to swell the 
“chorus of creation.” By this means the musical de- 
partment is made a means of mental discipline, as well 
as for teaching the art of music. A good work has al- 
ready been done, and the prospects for the future are flat- 
tering. Professor Tourjee and his able assistant, Mr. F. 
F. Snow, are to remain we trust for the good of the insti- 
tution and the cause of education. 


student in the class, 
“ music boxes ” 


‘‘ General Musical Instruction.” 


a large musical library. 


THE REUNION OF THE ALUMNI. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at 2 1-2 o’clock, the Alumni as- 

sembled in the chapel, Rev. S. F. Upham, the President, 

“in the chair. The oration was delivered by Rev. W. F. 
Hatfield, A. M., of Brooklyn, N. Y. His subject was, 
‘« The Characteristics of the Age, and the claims it makes 
on literary men.” The address was a little too long, but 
it was well written, and well suited the occasion, and de- 
livered elegantly. 

The poem was read by Miss Abbie E. Remington, of 
Warwick, R.I. It was a beautiful production, and did 
honor both to the writer and the Association. The patri- 
otism of the fair author may be seen by the following 
lines, which are characteristic of the whole : 

“With kindling eyes and reverent lips we tell, 

How in his fresh y ng manhood Winthrop fell ; 
Like Sidney, wedding in undying fame, 

The scholar’s glory and the hero’s name, 

How Baker, patriot statesman, pure and wise, 
Beheld his country’s woe with pitying-eyes, 

And girding on the sword of truth and right, 
Went down amid a wild disastrous flight. 

How « star-eyed science ” her sad vigil keeps, 


and the people have a mind to work, Glory be to God. 
Bro. C. Nichols, of Boston, is here, andjlaboring with us 
very acceptably, and already precious souls are turning 
to the Lord through repentance and faith.” 


Benevolence of Boston.—In reference to the collection of 
$26,000 in Boston in one week for the sufferers at Gettys- 
burg, Mr. W. E. Boardman, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion at Philadelphia, has written thus to C. Demond, 
Esq., of Boston, of the National Executive Committee : 

“You and your friends generally will never know in 
this world the amount of suffering you have saved, or 
the number of lives, by your generosity. If all Boston 
had turned out to go in a to the field, they could not 
have done half so much, or done it half so well, as by 
this voluntary offering through the chairman of your 
committee.” 

Answer to Prayer.—The last report issued by the cele- 
brated George Muller, states that he has received for his 
orphan establishments at Bristol, Eng., as the result of 
prayer, since he began the work, the sum of £158,732, 
and there has been given for other “objects £68,731, mak- 
ing a sum total of more than a million of dollars. 

Indians in Kansas.—The Ottawa tribe of Indians in 
Kansas numbers but two hundred and ten souls, of whom 
more than fifty are exemplary Christians of the Baptist 
order. Forty years ago they were blanket Indians, living 
in wigwams and decked with paint and feathers ; but now 
they all have comfortable log houses and small farms. 
Most of the males understand English imperfectly, and 
the females are elevated from the condition of slaves to 
that of equals. By a recent treaty with the United 
States, their reserve,-twenty miles south of Lawrence, is 
now being surveyed. 








PERSONAL. 


Revs. C. W. Blackman and G. W. Ballou, both of 
Maine Conference, have been drafted. 

Miss Mary Pierce recently died at New Haven, leaving 
about $120,000 as the result of industrious school teach- 
ing and judicious investment. Connecticut people of a 
former generation remember her as the proprietress of a 
young ladies’ seminary at Litchfield. 

Brig. Gen. Gideon R. Paul, who has been contradict- 
orily reported killed, wounded and missing, is alive and 
doing well, although he was wounded by a buckshot, 
which entered his head above the right ear, went through 
and passed out at his left eye; the sight of that organ is 
probably destroyed. 





A NATIONAL THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
RECENT VICTORIES. 
By the President of the United States. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


It has pleased Almighty God to hearken to the suppli- 
cations and prayers of an afflicted people, and to vouch- 
safe to the army and navy of the United States, on the 
land and on the sea, victories so signal and so effective as 
to furnish reasonable grounds for augmented confidence 
that the Union of these States will be maintained, their 
Constitution preserved and their peace and’ prosperity 
permanently preseryed. 

But these victories have been accorded not without 
sacrifice of life, limb and liberty, incurred by brave, patri- 
otic and loyal citizens. Domestic affliction in every part 
of the country follows in the train of these fearful 
bereavements. It is meet and right to recognize and con- 
fess the presence of the Almighty Father, and the power 
of His hand equally in these triumphs and these sorrows. 

Now, therefore, Be it known, that I do set apart Thurs- 
day, the sixth day of August next, to be observed as a 
day for National Thanksgiving, praise and prayer, and I 











invite the people of the United States to assemble on that 
occasion in their customary places of worship, and in 
the forms approved by their own conscience, render the 
homage due to the Divine Majesty for the wonderful 
things he has done in the nation’s behalf, and invoke the 
influence of his Holy Spirit to subdue the anger which has 
produced and so long sustained a needless and cruel rebel- 
lion ; to change the hearts of the insurgents, to guide the 
counsels of the Government with wisdom adequate to so 
great a national emergency, and to visit with tender care 
and consolation throughout the length and breadth of our 
land all those who—through the vicissitudes of marches, 
voyages, battles and sieges—have been brought to suffer 
in mind, body or estate and family, to lead the whole na- 
tion through paths of repentance and submission to the 

Divine will back to the perfect enjoyment of Union and 

fraternal peace. 

In witness whereof I have set unto my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 15th day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the eighty-eighth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President—Witt1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of 
State. : 








NEWS FROM THE WAR. 

From the Army of the Potomac.—On Sunday night, 
July 11th, a council of corps commanders and chiefs of 
departments was held at Gen. Meade’s headquarters to 
decide whether or no Lee should be attacked on Monday. 
Gens. Meade, Howard, of the 11th corps, Warren, Chief 
of Engineers, Wadsworth, of the 1st corps, Pleasanton, 
of the cavalry corps, were in the affirmative. Seven 
Generals, including the old corps commanders, were op- 
posed to these five, and their superior experience decided 
the question in the negative. Gen. Howard was the most 
earnest in advocating an attack, and as all agreed the 
attack if made should be on the enemy’s left, Howard 
and Wadsworth voted themselves a fight, they being 
opposite that point. So urgent was Gen, Howard that 
on Monday he asked leave to reconnoiter in force, but 
was not permitted. It was subsequently discovered that 
Lee on that day was just breaking up camp, and that if 
he had been attacked his artillery, wagon trains and all 
would have been captured, but as he was in this condition 
only a few hours it is not strange that the harvest time 
was lost, for a reconnoisance which would have disclosed 
the true state of affairs, might, had Lee been prepared, 
have brought on the battle which the seven opposed. 
Lee commenced crossing Sunday night, his artillery and 
infantry crossing below Williamsport on a pontoon bridge 
they had made. The wagon trains forded the river at 





Williamsport. Gen. Meade’s army moved to the attack 





on Tuesday morning, and found no enemy except 2,000 
which our cavalry captured. Since the crossing of Lee’s 
army our cavalry has made active reconnoisances on the 
enemy’s flank, and it is said his position is well known. 
Our army is again across the river. 


From the Department of the South,—Gen. Gilmore took 
possession of the southern part of Morris Island, on the 
morning of the 10th inst. This island is east of Charles- 
ton, at the entrance of the harbor, and is 3 or 4 miles 
long. The main ship channel runs northwesterly along 
the eastern side of the island, until its northern point is 
passed, when the course is west, past the little island on 
which is Fort Sumter ; the fort being south of the main 
channel and half a mile northwest of Cimmings Point ; 
the latter being the northern extremity of Morris Island. 
After passing Sumter the channel is divided into three by 
two small islands ; Fort Ripley is on the more southern 
one, and Castle Pinkney is on the other, about three 
fourths of a mile northwest, and the same distance east 
of Charleston. After passing Sumter, batteries are found 
on James Island, which is of large extent and forms more 
than two thirds of the southern shore of the harbor. 
The rebel works north of the channel are Fort Moultrie 
and batteries on Sullivan Island, and, nearer the city, bat- 
teries on the main land. The rebels had erected batteries, 
one gun in each, along the eastern shore of Morris Isl- 
and, to command the channel. Our troops, under Gen. 
Strong, started from Folly Island, south of Morris, and 
proceeded up the narrow channel among the islands lying 
between the latter and James, and landed on the west 
side of Morris, assaulted and captured ten batteries and 
the camp equipage of the rebels. Fort Wagner, 13 guns, 
on the northern part of the island was unsuccessfully 
assailed ; the Cummings Point battery also remains, and 
they will probably have to be regularly besieged unless 
the Monitors silence their guns—both batteries are under 
the guns of Sumter. Five Monitors and the batteries on 
Folly Island occupied the attention of the rebels while 
the infantry was at work. 

From” the Department of the Tennessee.—After the sur- 
render of Vicksburg Gen. Sherman crossed to the eastern 
side of the Big Black River and had a battle withh John- 
ston, capturing a large number of prisoners ; Johnston 
retreated east. 

From the District of Arkansas.—It is reported that Gen. 
Blunt has captured Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas. 
From the Department of the Gulf.—Port Hudson. was 
surrendered on the 9th inst., by Gen. Gardner, the rebels 
having eaten their last mule. Six thousand rations were 
immediately issued to the prisoners. There were 4,000 
men on duty. The people of New Orleans had a torch- 
light procession in honor of the victory . 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Riot in New York.—Drafting commenced in the Ninth 
Congressional District, in New York city, on Saturday, 
the 11th inst., and proceeded so quietly that the appre- 
hensions of serious resistance were well nigh dispelled, 
and the authorities were not prepared for the disgraceful 
and terrible scenes which commenced on Monday morn- 
ing. From the circumstance that the laborers employed 
by two or three railroad companies and in the iron found- 
ries on the eastern side of the city, formed a procession 
about 9 o’clock A. M. and visited the different workshops, 
compelling even the unwilling to join them—from this 
circumstance it is inferred that the plan of proceedings 
was concocted on Sunday by a few men who them- 
selves wisely kept from mingling with the rabble they 
had put in motion. The mob commenced with less than 
one hundred men, but gathered numbers and violence as 
it moved on. Between 10 and 11 o’clock the crowd, then 
numbering hundreds, attacked Provost Marshal Jenkins’ 
office, in the upper part of the city where the drafting 
had begun, and drove the unprepared officers from the 
room, destroyed its contents, set fire to the building and 
commenced pelting the upper stories of the house, which 
were occupied by women and children. Deputy Provost 
Marshal Vanderpool stepped to the front and requested 
the crowd to save the women and children ; he was set 
upon by these sticklers for “the Constitution as it is,” 
and beat, stoned and kicked till it was thought he 
could not live; Mr. Kennedy, Superintendent of Police, 
was knocked down and robbed, but two policemen saved 
him from being killed outright. The rioters soon left 
this scene of action, but the fire spread from the burning 
building and the whole block was destroyed. At four 
o’clock P. M., they attacked and burned the armory on 
Second Avenue, but they lost one of their leaders, Mi- 
chael Vaney, a mechanic, who was shot in the fight with 
the policemen who were in the building. About the same 
hour the Orphan Asylum was sacked and burned, the 
poor children being robbed of their spare clothing and 
turned into the street ; the asylum was a charitable insti- 
tution for colored orphans. Two brown stone private 
residences on Lexington Avenue were burnt, a block of 
buildings on Broadway, Bull’s Head Hotel, a station 
house and the residence of the postmaster—all the before 
mentioned depredations of the day and evening were up 
town. About 7 o’clock an unsuccessful attack was made 
upon the Tribune office, in the lower part of the city, they 
being driven away by the police after breaking in the 
windows and doors of the counting room. In the eve- 
ning the ex-officers of the 7th Regiment made arrange- 
ments to organize all men who wished to help subdue the 
mob. The rioters, apparently directed by men of intel- 
ligence, cut the telegraph wires, severed communication 
with the police stations and silenced the fire alarm bells. 

Tuesday, 3 1-2 P. M., a hotel on Third Avenue was 
burnt ; also a planing mill and then the adjoining build- 
ings, some colored boarding houses, and previous to this 
a packing house and lumber yard. The authorities sta- 
tioned troops at the public buildings, some streets were 
patroled and collisions took place, but the mob was not 
subdued. Unfortunately blank cartridges were at first 
fired by infantry and artillery, this only exasperating the 
rabble. In the morning Gov. Seymour made a speech 
to his constitnents from the steps of City Hall; he ad - 
vised them to go home and he would try to secure their 
rights; the legality of the conscription act should be 
tested by the courts and everybody must abide by its de- 
cision. His audience cheered him vociferously and then 
adjourned to continue their work of rapine, murder and 
treason. Gun and other stores were sacked, buildings 
burned, railroad travel stopped, people murdered—all 
manner of crime committed ; an attempt to burn Harlem 
bridge failed on account of its being wet with rain. The 
Mayor’s house was attacked for the second time, but the 
crowd was driven; Mr. Opdyke, it is said, was almost 
beside himself with fear, and good for nothing. The 
Tribune, Times and other papers obnoxious to the roving 
seekers after rights, were prepared to give them their 
rights if they sought them on the premises of said papers, 
but the rabble kept away, probably thinking that they 
had none there which the printers were bound to respect. 

Wednesday, the 15th, the rioters had their own way, 
there being but between 2,000 and 3,000 soldiers in the 
city, and they continued the work of pillage and blood- 
shed. From the first they had assaulted and tried to 
kill every negro they met. 

Thursday many were killed on both sides ; one acconnt 
saying over 200 of the mob had been killed. Some prom- 
inent men disclosed their treasonable sympathies ; some 
troops were stationed in the foundry of a Mr. Jackson ; 
he requested their removal, Gen. Brown, who commands 
all the forces, refused; Senators Bradley and Connelly 
also requested the withdrawal of the troops from Ward 
One. Colored people were removed to various places of 
safety. 

Friday, the mob was subdued in nearly all parts of the 
city, but not without hard fighting. The number of the 
killed and wounded is not known, but is very large. Col. 
O’Brien, of the 11th New York Regiment, is among those 
killed in the early part of the riot. His countrymen 
thought they had peculiar claims on him to help them, 
but he ordered out his regiment, and Monday forenoon 
went into the mob unprotected, and denounced them, 
using violent and improper language ; he was not mo- 
lested, however, but in the afternoon when he left his 
house to join his regiment, which was stationed in one of 
the streets, a crowd was assembled and he attempted to 
pass through with a cocked pistol in his hand. A woman 
threw a stone towards him and he immediately fired his 
pistol downward ; the ball struck the ground and glanc- 
ing wounded the woman in the knee; the mob then fell 
upon him and he was quickly rendered insensible ‘and 
dragged into an alley. This was at 2 ’clock, and the 
dying man survived until 8 P. M., watched by rioters 
and beat and kicked whenever he showed signs of life. 
At six a Catholic priest came and administered the sac- 
rament of extreme unction and remained till the Colonel 
died, as the crowd would not permit the mangled body to 
be removed. We have not space to give more examples 
of the barbarity of the mob, but these are only specimens 
of the deeds that were enacted during the five days for 
the purpose of asserting “ Constitutional rights.” There 
were many women in the mob, but their speech betrayed 
their foreign birth, as was the case with mést of the men. 
Andrews, a Virginian, lawyer, writer for the New York 
News, and one of the leaders of the mob, was arrested 
by two detectives and lodged in Fort La Fayette. He 
was found under a bed and begged piteously when taken. 
The loyalty of the rabble was shown by the marked 
favor exhibited for secession, and by cheers for Jeff Davis. 
A riot commenced in Troy, N. Y., in imitation of 
New York city and vicinity, but the authorities prepared 
to receive them, and the Catholic priests sent their people 





tempt was made at North End to inaugurate mob law. 
Operations were commenced on Mr. Howe, who was dis- 
tributing notices to drafted men—he escaped with severe 
bruises. The city authorities immediately took efficient 
measures to preserve the peace. Two batterics, 12 guns, 
with infantry and mounted troops were ordered on duty, 
with headquarters at Faneuil Hall, where one battery 
was stationed in the square. The other battery was at 
Cooper Street Armory, which was attacked in the eve- 
ning ; the mob trying to break in the door with volleys 
of stones. They finally succeded, and in went the brick- 
bats, but as grape and cannister came out of the same 
doorway, killing four and wounding a number, the crowd 
adjourned to Dock Square, near Faneuil Hall, this (was 
before the troops were stationed there,) and sacked a gun 
store ; they commenced on another, when some police- 
men arrived and drove them back—one policeman and 
one rioter wounded. The Mayor and a detachment of 
the Lancers soon arrived, cleared the streets, took posses- 
sion of Faneuil Hall Square, and the mob was throttled. 
The troops were kept on duty Wednesday and Sunday, 
and every night to the present time, Monday, the 20th, 
to prevent the possibility of an outbreak. Wednesday 
night the Catholic priests advised their peoplo to stay at 
hame. Four of the rioters are awaiting trial for murder, 
and others for minor offenses. 


An attempt was made to start a riot in Portsmouth, 
N. H., but it wouldn’t go, it “flashed in the pan,” in 
consequence of shooting some of the mobites at the out- 
set. One officer was hurt. 


Gen. Dix has gone to New York to succeed Gen. Wool 
in the command of the Department of the East. 


Answer to Inquiries about Drafting —In answer to inqui- 
ries received at the office of the Provost Marshal General, 
Washington, D. C., he issued q circalar, July 12, an- 
nouncing : 

First. Any drafted person paying $300, under section 
13 of the enrollment act, is thereby exempt from further 
liability under that draft, but not from any subsequent 
draft. . 

Second. Any drafted person furnishing an acceptable 
snbstitute, is exempt from military service for the period 
for which said substitute is mustered into the service. 

Third. A substitute once mustered into the service 
cannot be drafted while in the service. 

Fourth. A drafted man cannot pay commutation mon- 
ey or present a substitute after he has reported himself to 
the board of enrollment for examination 

Fifth. Men who on the 3d of March, 1863, were in the 
military service of the United States as substitutes under 
the draft of 1862, and whose term of service has since 
expired, are not liable to the present draft ; but the per- 
sons for whom they have substituted are liable to the 
draft, the same as though they had not been drafted and 
furnished substitutes under the draft of last year. 

Sixth. In serving this notice as required by circular 
No. 42, from this office, a reasonable time to report shall 
in each case be granted ny ony Board of Enrollment to 
men in the State who have been or may be drafted. 

James B. Fry, Provost Marshal General. 

Mr. Whiting, Solicitor of the War Department, has 
modified Mr. Fry’s construction of the law so that draft- 
ed men may pay $300 or furnish a substitute after they 
have been examined and accepted. Drafted men who 
absent themselves before they are notified will be treated 
as deserters. All officers and loyal citizens are called 
upon to arrest deserters, and ten dollars reward is offered 
for their delivery—guards will be paid $1.50 per day and 
expenses, while taking deserters to the proper authori- 
ties. 


The Government Firm.—It has been reported that the 
Government was frightened at the New York mob, and 
would not enforce the draft. The following circular, 
dated Provost Marshal General’s Office, Washington, 
July 17, settles the question : 


Circular No. 48. The operations of the draft wes 
ordered in the New England and Middle States, thoug 
in most instances completed, or now in progress without 
opposition, have in one or two cities been temporarily in- 
terrupted. Provost Marshals are informed that no orders 
have been issued countermanding the draft. Adequate 
force has been ordered by the Government to points where 
the proceedings have been interrupted. Provost Marshals 
will be sustained by the military forces of the country in 
enforcing the draft in accordance with the laws of the 
United States, and will proceed to carry into effect the 
orders heretofore given for the draft as rapidly as will be 
practicable by the aid of the military forces ordered to co- 
operate with and protect them. 

James J. Fry, Provost Marshal. 
Militavy Department Changes.—The Department of 
Virginia is united with the Dpeartment of North Caro- 
lina, Gen. Foster commanding. It is reported that the 
Legislature of North Carolina will return the State to 
the Union onan emancipation basis, as soon as it can 
safely do so. Gen. Dix has gone to New York, from the 
Department of Virginia, to take command of the De- 
partment of the East,in place of Gen. Wool. 
Bisection of Rebeldom.—A correspondent calls in ques- 
tion a statement made recently respecting the fall of 
Vicksburg, viz., that the possession of the Mississippi by 
the Union forces cuts the Confederacy square in two, 
that part west of the Mississippi being equal in extent to 
what is left on the east.” This statement, however, is 
literally correct, as the following figures will show : 


Square miles. 





Area of Arkansas, 52,198 
Area of Louisiana, 41,255 
Area of Texas, 237,504 

Total, 330,957 


That is the territory cut off. The following is what 
remains : 





Alabama, 50,722 
Georgia, 58,000 
Mississippi, 47,156 
South Carolina, 29,385 
North Carolina, (four fifths,) 40,600 
Virginia, (two thirds,) 41,000 
- Tennessee, (one half,) 22,800 
Florida, (two thirds,) 40,000 

Total, 329,663 


It will therefore be seen that the possession of the 
Mississippi by the national forces, cuts the Confederacy 
square in two, there being about three hundred and thirty 
thousand squire miles in each section.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


The New Postage Law.—The postage on weekly papers 
any distance out of the county of publication, commenc - 
ing with July 1st, is 5 cents per quarter; on semi-week- 
lies, 10 cents; and on dailies, 30 cents. Monthlies, not 
exceeding four ounces in weight, are 3 cents per quarter ; 
and quarterlies,1 cent. The fee for registering letters is 
increased from 5 to 25 cents, but the registry is a failure, 
and will be, until the government, on the payment of a 
certain fee, guarantees, in some way, the safety of remit- 
tances. The postage on drop lotters, circulars, and tran- 
sient newspapers, is raised from one cent totwo. Single 
letter postage is to be three cents throughout the United 
States, including California and Oregon. Postage on 
books, is four cents for each four ounces, Letters not 
prepaid, are to be forwarded, and charged double post- 
age. No carrier’s fee is to be charged for the delivery of 
letters. 


Mason and Conway.—The Christian Advocate thus 
explains the Conway and Mason controversy : 


One M.D. Conway and one J. M. Mason, both Vir- 
ginians, of first families, abroad in Europe—the one 
young the other old, the one simple the other crafty, one 
an abolitionist the other a slaveholder, but both a little 
confused in their intellections ; the one fancying himself 
embassador extraordinary of the kingdom of abolition- 
ists, the other minister plenipotentiary of the kingdom of 
slaveholders—have entered into a foolish correspondence 
in London about bringing the civil war in America to a 
close. The old fox caught the young one. 


Complimentary. — The Washington Republican lately 
remarked : “It is with gratification that we announce, 
after looking over the rolls of the 39th Massachu- 
setts and the 14th New Hampshire regiments, that have 
been performing provost duty for some months, that dur- 
ing the entire time no occasion occurred to reprimand a 
single officer or private.” 


General Grant.—Gen. Grant has caused a great com- 
motion among dealers in 7 years liquors, from the 
wholesale merchant down to the barkeeper, ic issuing an 
order that no spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors will 
hereafter be permitted to pass south of Cairo, Conse- 
quently the saloons of steamboais plying below are emp- 
tied as they pass this point. The abuse which has re- 
sulted from the privilege of carrying liquors has proba- 
bly called forth the order. 

Colored Soldiers and Malaria.—Surgeon General Ham- 
mond, in a recent communication to the Secretary of 
War, makes an interesting statement respecting the com- 
parative suffering of the white and black soldiers from 
malarious diseases in the Department of the Gulf. The 
proportion of white soldiers affected with such diseases is 
10.8 per cent., while the colored soldiers affected show a 

roportion of 08 per cent. In round numbers, there- 
‘ore, 27 white soldiers suffer from this class of diseases to 
2 colored. The Surgeon General quotes from the expe- 
rience of the British army, showing substantially the 
same results. 

Intelligence has been received from Bermuda, of the 
burning of three ships by the pirate Florida ; they were 
captured on the 6th, 15th and 16th of June; and the ves- 
sels were the Southern Cross and Red Gauntlet, of Bos- 
ton, and Benj. F. Hoxie, of Mystic. The crew of the 
Southern Cross were put on board a French barque 
bound for South America. The crews of the other two 
ships were put on board a Provincetown, Mass., whaling 
schooner. Eleven men from the ships joined the pirates. 

At atown meeting in Scituate, R. I, on the 15th, it 
was voted to pay every drafted man who goes into service 
the sum of $8 per month. 

a 
BUSINESS RECEIVED, to July 18. 
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home, so the burning and plundering was soon stopped. 


Underwood, Fannie Warren, M P Webster, W F Warren, 
Amos York. 


Riot in Boston—Tuesday afternoon, July 14, an at- 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 








Letters Received from July 11 to 18. 

D K Andrews, C C Alley, G § Alexander, T Arguin, J D 
Butler, T B , James » H Baird, mw Cc 
Banning, C L Browning, T Bishop, Z Blake, C 
E H Boynton, E 8 Chase, B W Couch, GCC 
& Porter, W H Crawford, L & § Clark, J A Clark 
vis, 2d, K Davis, R § Dixon ton, Thos H Eaton, ER 
French, J F Fisk, 4 Fuller, Jr, E M Fowler, FE Fenno, J 8 
Foster, Thos Grovener, B Gill, ¥ T George PN Granger, 2d, 
E . E K Glidden, C H Glasier, L L Hans- 
com, James Hartford, E H Hynson, J Harriman, J Hooper, 
A C Hathaway, L 8 Haynes, C K Hallett, Jr, E H Hynson, 
C D Ingraham, J WtP Jordan, W T Jewell, R H Kimball, J 
A King, A R Lunt, L Locke, WC Littlefield, J § Little, W 
D Malcom, J Mooar, H Moulton, J R Mears, M L Manches- 
ter, R°C ree, A Plumer, J Pack, J N Pemeroy, James 
Porter, D B Russell, 8 W Russell, H B Robie, J Eobinson, W 
P Ray, W Reed, A B Studley, James 8 Spinney, 2, W T Slo- 
cum, A J Strout, E S Snow, JEC Sawyer, C H Sewall, AB 
Smart, C Stone, F H Stevens, D § Thayer, E W Taylor, T B 
Treadwell, 2, J Thurston, T@ True, A C Trafton, G Wingate, 
AS Weed, W Waterhouse, W H ee G G Winslow, D 
Wood, J A Wheeler, A H Witham, C C Whitney, A Yates. 


J. P. MAGEE, Agent N. E. Depository, 5 Cornhill. 


Atlarriages. 


In >= 4 J ay 19, by Rev. G. M. Steele, Mr. Charles K. 
Hardy to Miss Elizabeth K. Fuller, both of Boston. 

In East Boston, July 16, by Rev. E. A. Manning, Alfred J. 
Livingston, of Lowell, to Miss Caroline Dudley, of Waltham ; 
same ay, Ansel J - Harris, of Waltham, to Miss Isabella Bar- 


ton, of Boston. 
, July 12, by Rev. Wm. P. Blackmer, Mr. Hen- 














In Winthro| 
ry Putnam, of Winthrop, to Miss Sarah Cobb, of East Boston. 

In Medford, 11th inst., by Rev. Henry M. Loud, Mr. Parker 
L. Rigg to Miss Sarah Thompson, both of Boston. 

In Wellfleet, July 12, by Rev. Asa N. Bodfish, Mr. Alvah 
Rich, of Truro, to Miss Julia A. Hall, of Wellfleet. 

In Ipswich, y Bal wy Rey. J.C. Cromack, Mr, Amos A, 
Searles to Miss Abby N. Smith, all of I. 

In Easthampton, yoy 4 14, by Rev. H. P. Andrews, Mr. 
William Martin, Jr., to Miss Susan Hopkins, both of E. 

In Chicopee, June 21, by Rev. P. Wood, Mr. Wm. B. Ed- 
wards to Miss Carrie C. Hyde, both of West Springfield; al- 
so, June 20, Mr. Edwards 8. Butler to Angia M. Nichols, 
both of 4 eg 3 also, July 16, Mr. Henry L. Gill to Miss 
Mary A. Dixon, both of Holyoke. 

In Augusta, Me., July 14, by Rev. John Gibson, Mr, Albert 
Ricker to Miss Lucy O. Stone, both of Augusta. 

In Orono, Me., by Rev. Mr. Atwell,"Edward N. Mayo, M.D., 
of Houlton, to Miss Lucy W., daughter of the late Dr W. H. 
Allen, of Orono. 

In Oxford, Me., July 18, by Rev. A. W. Pottle, Mr, Jeremiah 
Ellsworth to Miss Georgie A. Walcott, both of Oxford, Me. 

In Damariscotta, Me., June 21, by Rev. W. O. Holway, 
Mr. er A. Millay, of Nobleboro’, Me., to Miss Leruah F. 
Titus, of Union, Me. 

In Concord, N. H., July 12, by Rev. D. P. Leavitt, Mr. 
Seth G. Potter to Miss Geo na Sanders; Mr. John 8. 
Stearns, of Haverhill, to Miss Myra J. Strait, of Plainfield. 


Deaths. 


In Rockabema Plantation, Aroostook Co., Me., June 22 
y ome wy — aged 23 years, 9 months, son of Charles and 
0 a aler. 


f fever, in Hospitalin Brashear City, June 6, Francis 
Carleton Ewins, aged 20, son of T. H. Ewins, of Malden, Ve 


of Dartmouth College and Sergeant Major of the 
Rhode Island Cavalry. 


Ghe larhets. 


[Corrected from the Mass. Ploughman and N. E. Farmer.] 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 15.. 

At market 720 Beeves, 140 Stores, 2300 Sheep, 450 Shoats, 
200 Fat Hogs. 
Beef Cattle—Sales were brisk Tuesday, at an advance; to- 
day the same prices are asked. We quote: Extra $9.00 @ 9.25; 
second quality $7.75 @ 8.00 ; third quality, $7.00@ 7.50. 
Working Oxen—No sales. 
Cows and Calves—A large number offered, Sales $22, 27, 
30, 33, 38, 42 and 54. 
Shoats—dull ; Western shoats selected 5 @ 5}; York pigs 
64}@7. Atretail from6 @8. 
Fat Hogs—4} @ 4}. 
































RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 











PROVISIONS—P b. | VEGETABLES. 
Lump Butter, 20 @ 25 Green Peas, 
Butter, in tubs, 20 23 | peck, 25 @ 37 
2d quality, 15 18 Summer Squash, 6@ 12 
Cheese, ist quality, 10 12 |Spinach, peck @ 0 
2d quality, 0) 00 |Green Onions, 
Sage, il 14 ® bunch, 5 
Eggs, doz. 20 ‘String Beans, 
Beef, fresh, 17@ 2%) # peck, 25@ 37 
Salted, 8 124 New Carrots, bunch, @ 8 
Smoked, 12 14 \Green Corn, # doz, @ 50 
Hogs, whole, 8 00 |Bermuda Potatoes, 
Pork, fresh, 10 11 ®P peck, @ %5 
Salted, 10 124'New Turnips, 
Hams, Boston, 11 12 | ® bunch, 8@ 10 
Western, 11 |Cucumbers, each, 3@ 
Lard, best, @ 11 |Lettuce, # head, @ % 
Western, keg, ll |Potatoes, P peck, @ 2 
eal, 8 124 Beets, bunch, @ os 
Calves, whole, 6 08 |Radishes, bunch, @ 0 
Lamb, ® qr, 1 50 @2 00 Named ae 37 @ 50 
utton, 6 12 |Beans, white, peck, 87 @1 00 
Sheep, whole, 7 11 
Extra, 10 17 FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, ¥ th, 6 @ 08 
POULTRY. Apples, peck, 50 @ 75 
Fowls, ¥ tb, 17 20 |\Oranges, doz, 50 @ 75 
Turkeys, b, 17 20 |Lemons, doz, 37 @ 50 
Ducks, pair, 1 00 @1 25 |Peaches in cans, @ 50 
Wild Ducks, pair, 75 @1 25 'Tomatoes, do, @ 20 
Geese, each, 1 50 @2 00 Strawberries. box, @ 
Spring Chickens, Hamburg Grapes, 
¥ pair, 100 @1 25 bb, 1 00 @0 00 
Roasting Pigs, Pine Apples, 17@ 2% 
ih, 2 00 @2 50 |Cherries, quart, 12 @ 17 
Pigeons, doz, 1 50 @2 00 |Gooseberries, P qt, @ 10 
Smoked Tongues, \Peaches, each, 25@ 50 
each 87 G0 00 
WHOLESALE PRICE. 
BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. FLOUR AND MEAL. 
Mess Beef, # bbl., St. Louis, 000 @ 
cash price, 15 00 @16 00| do. choice ex., 7 50 @ 8 50 
Navy Mess, bbl,13 by th 50 |Western, super, 5 00 @ 5 25 
No. 1 do, 10 00 @11 00| do. choice, 72 @s 00 
Pork, Boston extra clear Illinois and Ohio— 
bl, 19 @29 choice extra, 7 50 @ 8 00 
ston No. 1, bbl, 19 00 |Mich. and Wisconsin— 
Boston No. 2, bbl, 18 00| choice extra, 7 50 @7 75 
Ohio extra clear, 19 00 |\Canada, super, 65 00 @ 5 25 
Do. clear, 18 50 | do. choice, 7 25 @ 8 00 
Ohio Mess, 15 50 @16 00 |Rye Flour, 4 25 2 5 50 
Do. Prime, 12 50 @13 50 |Corn Meal, 4 37 @ 4 50 
Boston Lard, bbls,10 50@11 00 
Ohio Leaf, do, 00 00@11 00 GRAIN 
Hams, Boston, tb, 10 |Corn, ¥ 56 tbs 
Do. Ohio, P bb, 10| Southern yellow, 8% @ 85 
Tongues, bbl, 25 ' or) a ot 4 @ - 00 
e Hogs @ estern mixed, 80 
wo aid a bag western, : +4 1 75 
TER, CHE ye, 1 112 
BUTTER GGS. Barley, ® bush, 125 @ 135 
Butter, Oats, ‘ 72@ 75 
in tubs, 18 00 + $4 00 Shorts, ¥ ton, 27 @28 00 
2d do, 14 00 @17 00 Fine Feed, 30 @31 00 
Cheese, best, Middlings, 31@ 32 
r hund, 7 00 @10 00 | 
.common, 00 00 @00 00 HAY. 
Do. New; 0 00 on 00 Country Hay, 
Eggs, 100 doz, 17 00} 8, 100 @110 
Eastern pressed, 
FRUIT & VEGETABLES.| ¥ ton, 18 @19 00g 
Cneepomstes, 5 00 @ 600 Straw, 100 lbs, 80@ 90 
¥ bus 
Potatoes— HIDES AND SKINS. 
Jackson Whites, Western, dry, 20 @ 214 
¥ bbl, 175 @ 200 do. wet, 10@ il 
Sweet Potatoes, Buenos Ayres, 
bbl, @ 000| ¥ bh, 2638 27} 
Hubbard Squashes, Calcutta Cow ¥ B— 
® 100 tbs, 0 00 | Slaughter, 22@ 22 
Marrow Squashes, Green salt, 2@ 21 
® 100 tbs, @000)| Dry, @ 000 
Apples, Rio Grande, 
of even,  hund eom) *™ vearnen?? 
ranges und, . 
a 000 @00 |sole— 
Messina Oranges, uenos Ayres, 
box, 7 00 2 0 00 18 29 
Lemons, ® box, 6 50 @ 7 00 (Orinoco, 25 28 
White Beans, 3 25 @ 3 50 ‘Oak, 36 e 44 
Pea Beans, P bu, 3 50 ¢ 3 75 |Dry Hide, 36 38 
Pickles, bbl, 10 00 @12 00 |Slaughterin — — 
GRASS SEED. Oak 37@ 40 
Herds Grass, Calf Skins, ¥ 1b.— 
® bush, 2 00 @ 2 25 (Curried, 6 @ 90 
Red Top, lu Rough, 5 @ 65 
® sack, 2 25 @ 2 50 |Sheep Skins— 
Clover, Northern, Bark Tanned, 40@ 60 
‘. 15 |Sumac do, 40 @ 60 
Clover, Western, 
? 94D 104 Lee 
Fow! Meadow, Rockland, cask, @ 7 
ash, 4 00 @ 4 50 
R. I. Bent Grass, WOOL. 
wh bush, 2 00 |Full blood, Merino,75 @ 76 
ite Dutch Clover, 45 j blood, 74 75 
Millet, P bush, 1 50 @ 2 00 blood, 73 G 74 
Rye, # bush, 12 1 25 |Common, 72 73 
Wheat, Western, mixed, 65 @ 70 
¥ bush, 2 00 @ 2 25 |Pulled extra, 8 @ 9 
Hungarian Grass De. superfine, 80 @ 88 
Seed, bush, 150 @ 200! Do. ist qual, 00 @ 00 
Buckwheat, Do. 2d do, 00 @ 00 
® bush, 0 00 @ 1 50 
Flax Seed, 5 00 @5 50 











Hotices. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Gorham, Me., July 21-23. _ 
Preachers’ Mecting, at Greenfield, Ms., Aug. 11, 12. 
Camp Meeting, at Yarmouth Port, Mass. 








a Aug: 11. 
Camp Meeting, at Martha’s Vineyard, Ms., = ug. 18, 
Camp Meeting, at E , N. H., begins Aug. 24. 


i 
Camp Meeting, at illimantic, Conn., begins Aug. 24, 
Camp Meeting, at Hamilton, Mass., begins Aug. 24. 
Camp Meeting, at Ster' . Mass., begins rap 24. 
Camp Meeting, at Wilbraham, Mass., begins Aug. 31. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP MEETING. — Tents’ 
companies, family tents, and individuals wis! to secure 
straw for the coming camp meeting will please forward me 
their orders on or before 1st day 4 — 


OFFIN, Agent, &c. ~ 
Edgartown, July 6. 


LEBANON CAMP MEETING.—The camp meeting at 
Lebanon, N. H., will non Monday evening, Aug. 31, and 








cose on the morning of the Saturday following. e meet- 

last year on this spot was ag beginning. We hope 
the different societies on Claremont and Springfield, and oth- 
er adjoining districts, will come on in full force. every 


society that has a tent use it—and others, who would like to 
attend, but cannot afford to buy new cloth, at the present high 
prices, extemporize some per arrang t. L \ 
straw, board, horse-keeping, &c., will be provided at reasoaa- 
ble rates. Reduced fares on the Railroads will be secured. 
Particulars will be published in due time. 

J. THURSTON, 

H. W. WorRTHEN. 


EAST LIVERMORE CAMP MEETING.—It is pro: 
to hold a meeting = the old ground fy Livermore, to 
on Mon evening. —_. ’ fe 
oot is hoped that the friends of this meget rally to this 
religious festival from ya | part ofthe District, with the 
faith that God will re and exceed in power the visitation 
of his mercy on this ar Shae 2 consecrated spot. It is pre- 
sumed that this will be only camp ae on the District 
this year. . NICKERSON, 


CAMP MEETING.—The Empire Grove Camp Meeting at 


East Poland, Me., will commence on Monday evening, Aug. 











$ist, and continue through the weck as usual,— ars 
hereafter. J. COLBY, 
East Poland, July 17. G. W. BALLOov. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet at Lancaster, Aug. 17, 1863. . " 


Meg fy eg ee 
vi .S8. No 3 ‘ . . 
Essays: Skepti oe ha times D. W Barber: The Bi- 
ble and Slavery—L. P. Cushman; Is a Natural 
Attribute of the Soul?—J,. Fawcett i Lay _ De n—J. 
aT bald ie Bean i> on , 
EXuGEsIs: 1 Cor xv.48—T. Carter; 1 Tim. vi. 1—C. H. 
Sain ; See bn Monteomery Ter Mi. WoO Ta- 
; James i. 21—Hh. H . Ii. . 
bor ; 2 Cor. iv. 4, ebrews iv. 1—C. W. Mil- 


Sos ng Gee fi -8 8S t oatae 
; ° ° os. BK. ns. 
“Landafl, N. H., July 14. J. M. BEAN, Secretary. 
ENOBSCOT VALLEY MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA 
TION will hold its next connection with the Pis- 
A in East Corinth, August 18th and 19th. 











YARMOUTH PORT CAMP MEETING.— All societics 

to put up a tent on the “ 

pu So Frege d, and whose convey 

ng up the same. 

; Esa. Supt ©. c.1 R. Re 

puree, wil tree te 06 and 

Bridgewater, July 9. ne 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

PORTLAND DISTRICT—SECOND QUARTER. 

Island, 22, 23; North Gorham, 29, 30 





September—! rough, 5, 6; South Biddeford, 12, 13; 
Island Church, 19, 20; Maryland Ri , 26, 27. tan ay 

, 3,4; Alfred, 10,11; West Kennebunk, 
17, 18. [ Remainder soo: 


mn. 
GEORGE WEBBER. 


SANDWICH District (Remainder of) SECOND QUARTER. 


A —Edgartown, 1; North Shore, 2; Chilmark, P. M., 
2; Holmes Hole, even 


ing,2; Barnstable,4; Nantucket, 5; 
Yarmouth Port,6; South Yarmouth, 7; West Falmouth, 8, 
9; Falmouth, P.M.,9; East Falmouth, evening, 9; South 
Harwich, 22, 23; Kast Harwich, P. M., 23; Chatham, evening, 


23; Sandwich, 24; West Sandwich, 25; Monument, 26; Os- 
Ne, 29,30; Marston’s Mills, P. M., 30. 
September—Hingham, 5; Hull, 6; Cohasset, coetins 6; 
East Weymouth,7; North Bridgewater, 12; N.W. B idge- 
water, 13; Cocheset, 18; North ton Vill , 19, 20; North 
Easton, P. M., 20; Stoughton, evening, 20; dleboro’, 26, 
27 ; Wareham, evening, 27. 
District Stewards will please meet at the Yarmouth Port 
Camp Meeting, Aug. 14, 4 o’clock, P, M, 
East Bridgewater. P. T. KENNEY. 


Boston DIsTRICT—SECOND QUARTER. 

bg Ey ne | Street, 18, 19; Centenary Church, 19, P. 
M.; North Russell Street, evening, 19; alnut Street, 20; 
Bromfield Street, 25, 26; Mouut Bellingham, P. M., 26; Win- 
throp, evening, 26; Church Street, 27. 

August—Hanover Street, 1, 2; Revere Street, P. M., 2; 
Roxbury, evening, 2; ‘ont Street, 3; Mendon, 8,9; Mil- 
ford, P, M.,9; Holliston, evening, 9; Medway, 10 o’clock, A. 
M., 10; Hopkinton, evening, 10; Westb>ro’, 13; Walpole, 15, 
6; am, evening, 16; Meridian Street, 17; Natick, 1st 
Church, 22, 23 ; 2d C P. M., 23; Saxonville, evening, 23. 

Sep —Dorchester, 5,6; Neponset, P.M.,6; Quincy 
Point, evening,6; Bennington Street,"7; Newton per 
Falls, 12, 13; Newtonville, P. M.,13; Marlboro’, 19, 20; Rock 
B -ttom, P. M., 20; Sudbury, evening, 20, J. HASCALL. 
Shrewsbury, J uly 17. 


Advertisements. 


LU<zGEBrant HAIR FOR ALL. Bogle’s Hy- 
perion Fluid, stores and Dresses Hair. 

















Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye, Best in the World. 

Bogle’s Balm of Cythe Cures Tan and Pimples. 

Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work, New Improvements. 

Surpass all others, Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try ! 
Be convinced, W. BOGLE, 

July 22 3mos 202 Washington Street. 


——e 


Advertisements, 


UBLIC. BENEFA MRS. A. AL- 


Repu repar 
tions for the Hair have not only the largest sale in The Uni. 
ted States and Canada, but within the past few years, to sup- 
ply the immense demand from foreign countries, ts 

ave been cpened in London and Liverpool. Also in Paris, 
Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER ts 
suited to both young and old. It the Hair, 

















CTRESS. 
LEN, A Lady of World-wide tation. Her 


re- 

vents it falling or turning gray, and imparts to it a beautiful 
flossy appearance. It never huts to Restore Gray Hair to 
ts Original Youthful Color. 


It will cause the Hair to grow on bald places. 
It will strengthen the Hair and stop its f: . 
It will cure Dandruff and all Diseases of the Dp. 
It can do no harm, and will do good, 


IT IS NOT A DYK, but acts directly upon the roots of 
the Hair, giving them the natural nourishment required, pro- 
ducing the same vitality and luxurious quéatity ss in youth. 


restore it on bald place 
ration of the hair, and is easily applied by po pelt, One bot. 


conden usually last for a year, as after the hair is once re- 

PP or a 

sure against g@ay hairs to the most be ean a — 
T Restorer Reproduces: 

The Hair Dressing Cultivates and Beautifies. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAI 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM ‘1s essential to us wi ee 
storer, but the Hair Dressing alone often restores, and never 
fails to invigorate, beautify and refresh the Hair, rendering 
it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing it to remain in any de- 
sired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No 
lady’s toilet is complete witneat it. ie rich glossy appear- 
ance imparted is truly wonderful, It cleanses the Hair, re- 
moves all dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightful fra- 
grance., It will prevent the Hair from falling out, and is the 
most economical and valuable Hair Dressing known. Mil- 
lions of bottles sold every year. 


MES. 8S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER, 
AND ZYLOBALSAMUM. 

The Great unequaled Preparations for Restoring, Invigora- 
ting, Beautifying and Dressing the Hal. 
VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass., writes: “I have used, 
througtrthe advice of personal friends, Mrs.S. A  Allen’s 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months 
a reat effect 4 —- _— = Iam now 

nor jm r was and brittle, but 
regained the ooftuens of its earlier years.” ‘ ne 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, . 

Rev. H. V. DeGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “ That Mrs, 
8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum pro- 
mote the growth of the hair where baldness has commenced 
I have the evidence of my own eyes.” ; 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT, 
Rev. 8S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “‘ The 
effect of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s, World’s Hair Restorer has been 








ORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. Brick Build- 
ings. Best sustained Boarding Seminary in the State, 
PR ‘erm, Aug. 20. and Common English 14 weeks, 
Special arrangements for Ladies, Languages, Sciences, Mu- 


sic an 
Painting at low rates. Also, a complete Commercial on 
for — men. For Catalogues address REV. JOSEPH E, 
KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
oe. A teacher accompanies students from New York. 
uly 22 


AYTER’S CHURCH MUSIC. A Collection of 

Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Services, 
Anthems, &. By A. U. HAYTER, Organist of the Trinity 
Church, Boston. This volume contains the- best of the 
Music performed eat Trinity Church wnoby | the past twen- 
ty-five years. It has been atly admired all who have 
had an eagertantyy of h it, and cannot fail to be highly 

rized by the public to whom it is now offered at the follow. 
ng low pa In cloth binding $2.50; plain, $2.25. Mailed, 
post-paid on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington 
Street. July 22 


T° KNOW IS TO APPROVE. Rev. George 

Hewlings, Greenport, L. I., writes: ‘* You are at liberty 
to use my name, if you think proper, as a recommendation 
both of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum and World’s Hair 
Restorer for restoring the hair. Their virtues should not be 


* hidden under a bushel.’ ” 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Depot, 198 amy ~~ _ 
wy 


New York. 

$22 J. P. HALE’S $225 New 7-Octave Pianos 
are destined to revolutionize the whole Piano 

business. For Durability, Beauty of Tone and Touch, as well 

as style of finish, they are unequaled ; and nothing of the kind 

has ever before been offered in this country that will com- 

pare with them in prices: 


$225, 











$250, 
$275, 
$300. 

These are none of the little imitation stained Pianos that 
have been forced upon the public for Rosewood at $150, but 
full-size 

7 REAL ROSEWOOD PIANOS. 

Pd contain all improvements of value now in use, and are 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Please call and examine them, and compare them with those 
of any of the first class makers, or send for a Circular giving 


all particulars. 
J.P. HALE & CO., 
478 Broadway, New York. 





July 22 6mos 
THE WORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. NO. CC. 
FOR JULY, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 


* ARTICLE I.—Traits of Jean Paul and his Titan. II.—Peera- 
ges and Genealogies. III.—The Chronology, Topography, 
and Archeology of the Life of Christ. IV.—Liberia College. 
V.—Samuel Kirkland. VI.—Leigh Hunt. VII.—Acarnania. 
VIII.—The American Tract ere Boston. IX.—May’s 
Constitutional History of England. X.—Story’s Roba di 
Roma. XI.—Critical Notices. XII—New Publications. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 117 Washington St., 
Boston. 3t July 8 


Bowpown STREET HOUSE. This House, No. 
34 Bowdoin, comnse of Allston Street, is now open for 
t ttre " 1 








e tion is central, pleasant, quiet 
ow per day. 
ing. 


W. F. DAVIS, 
Late Proprietor of the Minot House, Cohasset, 
Boston, July 1, 1863. 3mos 


and healthy. Terms 
REFERENCE—D. 8. 





IPHTHERIA. A Sure Cure for the Diphtheria. 
lt has been repeatedly tried in this distressing com- 
plaint without a single failure. Orders addressed to REV. 
O. F. JENKINS, Gardiner, Me., will meet with prompt at- 
tenti Wholesale price four oz. bottles, $4.00; for two oz 
bottles, $2.00 per dozen. - Single bottles, 50 cents and 25 cents. 
Single bottles sent to any part of the country on receipt of 
the retail price. 
Certificate of William Green, of North Pittston, Me. 

“ This certifies that I have used Rev. O. F. Jenkins’ remedy 
for the Diphtheria in five severe cases of Diphtheria in my 
family with the most perfect success. 

June 10 





“WILLIAM GREEN.” 





ONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Acquired pon pwd over $5,008,849. 

Received for Premiums and interest the past year, $1,345,477 

Paid in dividends, «“ “e 216,688 

Total amount of losses paid to Feb. 1, 1863, 3,093,491 

“ s 2,175,767 


Total amount of dividends 
Amount received for interest the past year, $367,235 74 
- a 363,480 00 


Amount of losses (144 lives) “ 

Excess of interest received over losses, $3,755 74 

Dividend declared the past year, 50 per cent. 

Dividend of profits declared annually on the first day of Febru- 

ary EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE INSURED. 
WIN RAY, General Agent. 


Boston Office, No. 20 State Street. 
May 30 ly 





Ww4s CLAIM AGENCY—46 WASHINGTON 

STREET, BOSTON. PENSIONS, BOUNTY, Pay, 
PrizE Money, &c., collected by F. W. JACOBS, Counsellor 
at Law. Cash advanced to Claimants and Agents. No Mh 
unless successful, Mr. Jacobs refers to GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Commissioner of all the States, Notary Public, &c.; also, to 
the Attorney General and Adjutant General of Massachusetts ; 
the Judge of Probate and District Attorney of Suffolk 
County ; the City Attorney of Boston, and the publishers of 
the Boston Post and Boston Journal. 

June 24 6mos 


ELEGANT FURNITURE. AT LOW PRICES. 
The undersigned desire to inform their friends and the 
public, that they have removed from over the Worcester Rail- 
road Depot to 407 & 409 Washington Stieet, (between the Ad- 
ams House and Boylston Street) where they have warerooms 
to the extent of one acre of room, and have now of their 

‘own manufacture alarge and sclect assortment of 

Drawing Room, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
Library and other 
FURNITURE. 
Warranted equal to any in the market, which will be Retailed 
at Wholesale Prices, for cash on delivery. 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDs, and BEDDING of ever 
scription. The one price system strictly adhered to. 
all marked in plain figures. : 
HALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN, 
April 8 tf 407 & 409 Washington Street, 


ARKER SEWING MACHINES. PRICE $40 
and Upwards. 

In presenting to the public our new styles of Sewing 
Machines, we do so with the gratifying conviction that our 
past confidence in their merits has been fully confirmed by the 
experience of the past three years. 

he universal favor with which the Parker Machines have 





de- 
oods 





attested by the fact that 
yet to learn of one who 
operation. 


of all who 


sess them, we have 
is not pleas: 


with their work and 


TESTIMONY—ONE AMONG MANY. 

Mr. Geo. E. LEONARD. Sir :—The Parker Sewing 
Machine purchased of youa few months since has thus far 
answered our most — expectations ; we have done all 
the sewing of the family, from the heaviest beaver cloths to 
the finest cotton or cambrics, and it has o 
satisfaction. I have examined many of the various machines 
now in market, and can say hesita’ ly that for ali kinds of 
= work, I think the Parker Sewing Machine has no supe- 

or. , 


rated to our entire 


Very truly yours, N. 8. DUNCKLEE, 
102 Elm Street, Charlestown, 
Street 


Salesroom, 188 Washington 
LEONARD, General —— 


EO. E. 
Send for a circular. 


Wwitiitam B. MAY, STOCK, BOND AND 
NOTE BROKER, 9 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
Stocks, Bonds, and Ne Securities bought and sold on 
Commission, at the Boston Stock and Exchange Board, 
Money advanced on Stocks consigned for sale. 
Business Paper and Loans N ited. : 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 6mosis May 6 





to the ‘ crown of glory’ belonging to old men to th 

original hue of youth. This was done by a single bottle. 
Others of my acquaintances have used it with same effect. 
The Zylobalsamum I regard as an invaluable dressing for the 


hair.” 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Rev. D. Morris, Cross River, N. Y., says in a letter: & 
know of a great many who have had their hair restored by the 
use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, therefore I recommend them.” 

A GOOD EFFECT. 

REV. JAMEs P. STONE, Greensboro’, Vt., writes : ‘I have 
used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum only for a short time, but the good effect is manifest. 
My hair was falling and very thin; It is now much thicker, 
has ceased to fall, and is restored to its original color.” 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER, 
AND ZYLOBALSAMUM. 

The Great uncqualed Preparations for Restoring, Invigora} 
ting, Beautifying and Dressing the Hale. 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. 

REv. H. J. CAMPBELL, Pastor of the 1st Baptist Church, 
Lancaster, N. H., under date of September 26, 1860, writes : 
“ T have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and 
ing yg and can cordially recommend them to those 
who wish to have their gray hair restored to its original 
color Iam satisfied the Restorer is not a dye, as I have thor- 
oughly tested it.” 

AS GOOD AS NEW. 

Mr. MERRICK Woops, Londonderry, Vt., writes: “ Mrs. 
8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have 
restored my hair to its original color and beauty. One year 
ago my hair was very thin and quite gray. I have now as fine 
a head of hair as I ever had,” 

FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 

Rev. B. P. Svonr, D. D., Concord, N. H.; writes : “ Hav- 
ing made an experiment of Mrs.S. A. Allen’s World’e Hair 





been received is evince d by the large and increasing sales, and © 


Restorer ani Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is svecessful. 
My hair, which was quite gray, is now restored to its inal 
ole. I recommend them to the public as the best articles yet 
discovered for the hair.” 

. PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes; “I 
think —7 highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restor- 
erand Zylobalsamum. Both myself and wife have used them 
with the most satisfactory results.”” Those preparations 
are exported largely to Europe, and have a world-wide repu- 


tation. 
TWO MONTHS USE. 

Mrs. FANNY Roptnson, of Londonderry, Vt., under date 
of August 21, 1856, writes: ‘‘ 1 have made an experiment with 
Mrs. $8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re-torer and Zylobalsamum,. 
Ihave used them two months. I now have a new growth of 
hair coming out, and my gray hair is extinct.” 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 

Rev. Jno. E. Rosis, Buffalo, N. Y.. writes, *‘ Mrs. 8. A. 
Alien’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum are the 
best preparations I have ever known. They have restored my 
gray hair to its original color! 





MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER, 
AND ZYLOBALSAMUM. 
The Great unequaled Preparations for Restoring, Invigora- 
ting, Beautifying and Dressing the Hair, 
COMMENT IS NEEDLESS. 

Rev. M. THACHER, Pitcher, Chenango County, N. Y., 
writes: “ I am sixty years of age. By the use of Mrs. 5. A. Al- 
len’s World’s Hair Restorer, my gray hair is restored to its 
natural color. I am satisfied it is not a dye, but acts on the 
secretions. My hair ceases to fall. Your Hair Dressing is 
superior to all others. For eruptions it has no equal. 

HIS WIFE APPROVES. 

REV. I. Moors, late Agent American Bible Union, writes: 
I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 
and Hair Dressing, and it has also been used by my wife. 
We unqualifiedly pronounce them the best preparations we 
have ever used—in which declaration numerous f: join 


us,’ 
@ A FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 

Rev. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City, says in a letter: “I 

rocured Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 

samum for a relative. Iam happy to say it prevented the 
fallr.g off of the hair, and restored it, from being gray, to its 
natural glossy and beautiful black.” 
GET THE BEST. 

Rey. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, N. Y., 
whites: * I very cheerfully add my tstimony to that of nu- 
merous other friends, to Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum. The latter I have found superior 
to anything I have ever used.” 

COMPLIMENTARY. 

Rev. WoM. CutT«k, Ed. Mother’s Magazine, N. Y., after 
using Mr. .S. A. A lon’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, writes: My hair is changed to its natural color, and 
growing on bald spot, &c. I should be glad to have you use 
my name when i: can do you any gocd.” 

FROM ENGLAND. 

Rev. W. B. THORNELOE, Prescott, Lancashire, England, 
= in a letter: “Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum are perfect marvels. After using them six weeks, 
my extremely gray hair is restored to its natural color. I am 
satisfied it is not a dye, The sale of these articles is very large 
in Eugland,”’ 

EVERYBODY INTERESETD. 

Rev. J. F. GrRiswoLp, Was on, New Hampshire, 
writes : “ Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s prepara’ions, World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobal-amum, are really efficacious in changing 
the hair to its natural color, and are all they purport to be.”’ 

AT A PREMIUM IN WALL STREET. 

Jas. H. DILL, Esq., 106 Wall Street, New York, certifies 
that from personal knowledge, Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer will restore gray hair to its primitive youthful 
color, and will also renew the hair where baldness has occur- 
red. It is nota dye, but possesses the quality of revivifying 
t.e glands which secrete the hair, and thus restores it to its 


ris:ine beauty. 

- pow? READ THIS. 

REV. JAS. MCFARLANE, Esopue, Ulster County, N. York, 
writes: ‘I have no hesitation oe that Mrs. 8, A. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zy bn Beek have re- 
stored the color and increased@he growth of my hair, and I 
would cheerfully recommend them to those whose hair may 
either begin to fail in color or decrease in luxuriance.” 

NOTHING MQRE WANTED. 

Rev. Wm. R. Downs, Howard, N. Y., writes: “Mrs. 8, 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer has been successful in re- 
storing my hair, and the World’s Hair Dressing has no equal. 
It cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshness and ess, 
and always produces the softness, silkiness and natural gloss 
so requisite to the human hair.” 

KNOWLEDGE WORTH HAVING. 

Rev. H. A. Pratt Hampden, Delaware County, N. Y., 
writes: “‘ He knows that Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum will restore gray hair to its nat- 
ural color, prevent the fall, and cure baldness and the diseases 
incident to the hair and scalp.” 

BETTER THAN ANY OTHER. 

Rev. Mrs. E. C. ANDRUS, for many years Missionary to 
Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, N. Y., (the climate having seri- 
ously affected her hair an scalp) writes: “I have derived 
much benefit from the use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. I have tried various other 
remedies, but never anything that so materially and perma- 
nently benefited me.” 


A DAUGHTER BENEFITED. 


Rev. DANIEL T. Woop, Middletown, O County, N. 
Y., writes: ‘‘ By the use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum my hair has y thickened 


m my head, and put ona very lively, health pearance. 
1 e emhoss true of my daughter ; her hair pony 8 cee thin, 
and came out constantly, until we —<<_ the head would be 
almost bare; her hair has eyes kened up, and also 
has a healthy a) ce. We are thankful to you, and feel 
that wehave full value for our money.’’ 
HOPES REALIZED. 


Rev. E. EVANS; = writes: “ Ihave used Mrs, 


tr) 

8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. 
They have ch my hair to its natural color, and sto 

pat falling off.’ uld anything more be said in favor of any 
articles 


VALUABLE ARTICLES. 
Rev. J. WEsT, No. 6 Washington Place, Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I., says ina r: “Tam happ’ 
testimony to the value efficacy of Mrs. 8. 
World’s Hair Restorer and World’s Hair Dressing, in the 
most liberal sense. They have restored my nair where it was 
bald, and where gray to its original coor.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 

8. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. Y,, says, ina letter 

ml . Allen’s Zylobalsamum : “Tt is the 


I could 





GANFORD'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. “I have 
used the LIVER INVIGORATOR prepared by Dr. SAn- 
FORD, in my family, and have found ita medicine of 
value for the purposes for which itis recommended. It has 
been used by others in my con tion, from whom it has 
high commendation.”’ . W. VAN BUREN, 
Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, ). 

New Lotts, Long Island. 

The LIVER INVIGORATOR, compounded entirely from 
Gums, prevents and cures Bilious Attacks, and all Liver de- 
rangements; cures Sick Headache, and preveuts its recur- 


rence ; cures Diarrhea, and Dysentery. A sure 
cure for Chronte ~ E. where ulceration has not actually 
en place. Cures all s.caused by deranged Liver, 


d. Ye 
Blood, and acts'as a powerful Tonic in all cases—never debili- 
tating, and perfectly safe under any circumstances. 
Messrs. M. 8. Burr & Co., No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 

Gents :-— e pleasure to assure that the SAN- 
FoRD’s LIVER INVIGORATOR purchased of you for use in m 
family, has proved set to my highest expectations, and 
have recommended it to many of my friends similarly afflict- 
ed. I feel that it is almost a such complaints, and 
am that you should use m: name for the good of the 
,ifby so doing may be induced to try it and be 
. Assuring you of my continued health, 

, very respectfully, your o it servant, 
Sold by all Druggists and Modtotie desiets sed Lethe 
ers, 
—- . 8. T. W. SANFORD, M. D. P 
ly 208 Broadway, New York, 


such as Costiveness and Sour Stomach ;- removes Blotches 
from the Face, and: Yellowness from the Skin ; purifies the 
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RENEWED HIS AGE. 

REV. B. C. SmivTH, Prattsburg, N, Y., writes: “ My 
hair is turned as black as when I was a young man by using 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorerand Zylobalsamum 
These preparations have been used and improved for 


— PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor First m Church 
Orange, N. J. writes , * T have used Mire BoA allow Zylo- 
balsamum or World’s Hair Dressin with very great benefit 
in my family. Its clean and h pro: > remo 

dan , and giving the hair a nat and y tone 
softness surpass those of any preparation known to me.” 

" pay. ®. R:Painrinid, DD, Montesmery, Orshige Co 

. E.R. -D., Mon , Oran: un- 
or, Earrtees gure bs A tee Word Hah, Reson 
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to use such Hons.” 
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4 Re Miiee Zyl balsamum with 
i | aad children’s hair, 
Ee ene cote 
se, and retains it in any position de- 


TO KNOW IS TO APPROVE. 
Sar Gro. HEWLINGS, rt, L. 1, writes: “You 


+ Greif think. 
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World’s Hair for re the hair, 
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aspire to have the beet, not the lowest priced. One bot- 
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F Poetry. 








For Zion’s Herald. 
THE PRICE OF A VIOTORY. 


BY MRS. H. 0. GARDNER. 
All over the land there is sadness ; 
The wails of the wounded and dying, 
Upon the red battle-ground lying, 
Blend with the loud pwans of gladness. 


On every side there is weeping ; 
Here sits a pale, sorrowing mother, 
And there a fond sister is keeping 
Sad watch by the grave of a brother. 


In silence the orphaned ones gather, 
To weep in the death-shadowed dwelling ; 
The heart’s bitter tears alone telling 
How dear was the brave slaughtered father. 


More desolate in her dread sorrow 
The lone, stricken widow is praying, 
And her soul in its anguish is saying, 
“Let me die ere another to-morrow.” 


All over the land there is weeping ; 

The bravest, the patriot-hearted, 

From their firesides forever departed, 
Their last dreamless slumber are sleeping. 


To their keen crushing woe just awaking, 
There are spirits in agony breaking; 


There are eyes that no magic ¢an brighten ; , 


There are hearts that all time cannot lighten. 


O God, on the spirits so broken, 
Pour out the sweet balsam of healing! 
May words of compassion be spoken, 
The God of all mercies revealing ! 


For ‘all o’er the land there is sadness ; 
The wails of the wounded and dying, 
Upon the red battle-field lying, o 

Blend with the loud pans of gladness. 


East Weymouth, Mass., July 10, 1863. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
ON PARTING WITH A FRIEND. 


BY MRS. B. 8. HALL. 


Fare thee well! yet not forever, 
Must we speak the word, adieu! 
Though the waves of death will sever, 
Heart to heart will still be true. 


Death may burst life’s bonds asunder, 
And may seal the speaking eye, 
And the spirit lost in wonder, 
Tread the starry paths on high. 


But will friendship’s tie be broken ? 
Will it not then fondly cling? 

Will not memory’s magic token, 
O’er the soul its charms then fling ? 


O! that world where God unfoldeth 
The rich treasures of his love! 
Where the soul his face beholdeth, 
And doth in his presence move. 


O! those heights and depths of glory, 
O ! those seas of heavenly bliss, 

What is earth’s most boasted story, 
W hat its joys compared with this? 


See its pearly gaies unfolded! 
See its jasper blazing walls! 

With most precious stones they’re builded, 
Costly glittering emeralds ! 


And its streets with gold all paved, 
Needeth not the shining sun, 

Brighter is the light that shineth 
From the everlasting throne! 


Streams as clear as crystal, issue 
From beneath the thypne of God, 

And the tree of Life that healeth, 
Spreads its waving fruits abroad. 


Hark ! what means that pealing anthem! 
Like the sound of mighty seas, 

Thousand, thousand voices joining, 
Joyful notes of triumph raise. 


Lo! the song, ’tis dying mercy, 
Rich, unmerited, and free, 

Blessing, honor, power and glory, 
Lamb of God, belong to thee! 


Who are these in shining raiment, 
Brighter than the noonday sun ? bead 
These are they from earth redeemed, 
Through great tribulations come. 


Now, behold! they’re crowned with glory! 
Now they wave the victor’s palm, 

Now their robes are pure and spotless, 

* Sin no more can do them harm. 


Now their eyes are dimmed, no, never 
By the bitter heartfelt tear, 

Time or distance will not sever 
Hearts that meet, together here. 


Fare thee well! yet not forever, 
Though we meet on earth no more, 

Yonder is our home! our mansion, 
On a brighter, happier shore. 





THEY PRAISE HIM DAY AND NIGHT. 


They are perfectly blest—the redeemed and the free— 


Who are resting in joy by the smooth glassy sea; 


They breathed here on earth all their sorrowful sighs, 


And Jesus has kissed all the tears from their eyes. 


T hey are happy at home! They have learnt the new 


song, 

And warble it sweetly amid the glad throng ; 

No faltering voices, no discords are there— 

The melodious praises swell high through the air. 
T here falls not on them the “deep silence of night, 
They never grow weary—ne’er fadeth the light; 


So throughout the long day new hosannas they raise, 
A nd express their glad thoughts in exuberant praise. 
E’en thus would we praise thee, dear Saviour divine— 
We too would be with thee—loved children of thine; 


O teach us, that we may sing perfectly there 
When we too are called to that city so fair. 


in a dream—somnium in somnio ! 


found himself in a new part of the 


ple—all were new and strange. 


“ Pray why do you make faces at me?” 
“ Ain’t you Uncle Obed ?” 
« Yes, sir, so they call me at home.” 


nearly 4,000 years.” j 
“Why, what year do you call this ?” 
“Call it! Idon’t 

5863.” 


have been sleeping all this while !” 
“To be sure you haye. 


laws for them, centuries 
Obeda and Ocuma were founded ?” 
those kingdoms.” 
“ Very like. 


inable laws as you did?” 
“ Such as what ?” 


at you till you satisfy me?” . 


which the accused cou 
the best laws for Africa at that time. 


— if it be so that we have come to that.” 


Express,” and all other possibilities ?” 


laws. 
men ride in over land and water. 


ca, and you forgot it. 


*‘ moon-shine’ for ladies’ dresses. 


and they ought to be regulated . by law.” 
“ O dear, O dear,” groaned Uucle Obed. 


laws ought to have embraced all possibilities. How 
foolish your laws, for example, about shade-trees, 


snow ; and can make it iuto a ball and carry it in the 
pocket, and in a moment take ‘it and spread it as thin 
as guaze, and as cool as January, and as impervious 
to rain asa roof of tin! Your laws, forsooth! talk 
about the sword, and the spear, and such things, 
whereas, we now have bottles in which we put light- 
ning, and with it shoot our guns eighty-six miles with 
all ease! you have no laws about these ‘lightning 
cannon !” 

‘* Pray how big are the balls?” 

“Why, they generally weigh eleven tons each. 
And now, Uncle Obed, let me be plain with you. 
Your laws were all wrong. They allowed what we 
know to be wrong, They connived at what we 
see should not be connived at. They ought to be 
burned, and you held in everlasting contempt for 
making such ae You had no comprehensiveness 
of mind, or you would have anticipated all ‘ possibil- 
ities,’ and made laws suited to all the inventions and 
discoveries which art and science and the progress of 
the world has made known! You are a precious ”— 
“ Hold, hold!” cried Uncle Obed, “I see you are 
growing red and angry. I tell you I went to Africa, 
and studied the state of their society, found what I 
could do with laws, and what I could not do. Imade 
the best laws I could for that country—that barbarous 
age, and that untutored people. It was for their age, 
and not this, that I labored. And I trust not in 
vain, for I hear you mention two great empires that 
have grown up out of these same laws and institu- 
tions! Purer light, more religion, and a more ad- 
vanced civilization would bave given them more per- 
fect laws. But suppose I had known enough to ieg- 
islate about ‘dolphins,’ and ‘ snow umbrellas,’ and the 
like, what use would it have been toa people who 
didn’t have an alphabet? And”— 

But the man made up more mouths, and seizing a 
pitchfork, he came at Uncle Obed as if to run him 
through! This made Uncle Obed start, and it awoke 
him out of his four-thousand-year dream, and then 
out of the balf hour’s dream! He rubbed his eyes 
—sat a few moments in thought, and then rose up, 
and I have not heard him say a word against the 
laws of Moses since. I reckon he remembers the 
mouths and the pitchfork.—Boston Congregationalist. 





THE LEG OF MUTTON; 
OR, A DINNER WORTH WAITING FOR. 


Israel, a widow indeed,” but not desolate. 


children, who “ rise up and call her blessed.” 


married an affectionate, intelligent, prosperous youn 
man, who loved her, and who, by his cleverness an 





— Shetches, 


it with reproach she dou 





no apparent breach of family peace. 








BISHOP COLENSO: 
OR, UNCLE OBED’S DREAM. 
BY REV. JOHN TODD, D.D, 


Uncle Obed was a thoroughly honest man in his 
dealings. Nobody ever feared he would wrong any- 
He was also kind, benevolent and charitable. 
often got the upper hand of him, 
and the unworthy sometimes took advantage of his 
kind heart. He was cheerful, brisk, genial and be- 

He read much, 
He loved to skim 
the surface of things, and did not like digging down 
to the very bottom. There was one rather shallow 
spot in him—he was a little skeptical! And did my 
reader ever know a skeptic who had not, most man- 


body. 
But the cunnin 


nevolent in every fibre of the man. 
thought some, and talked more. 


ifestly, a shallow spot ? 


Uncle Obed had his doubts and troubles. He 
had his Geological doubte—was afraid that Moses 
had cut short the time necessary to make a world. 
It took him all the spring to dig and make his little 
He was 
not quite sure that Mosés understood how long it 
must take to make a world—according to Geology! 
Then he was afraid about the Chronology of Moses; 
those many, many years which the Methusalehs used 
in growing "Ps and wasted in boyhood. How the 

ave been worn out with having them 


garden; but what was that to a world? 


parents must 


boys so long ! 


But especially was Uncle Obed troubled about the 
cruel, unmeaning, useless Laws of Mo- 
sure he read in Dr. Wines that Moses’ 
y four crimes, viz., mur- 
parents, and unnatural 
ae these there were 
that nq crim i 

property was punishable with death, while in Chris 
punishable with 
red years, and that since 
remember, the stealing of a sheep in that 


hard, severe, 
ses. To be 
laws punished with death onl 
der, treason, gross abuse of 
sexual crimes. He read that 
only seventeen specifications ; 
tian England,-148 crimes were 
death, till within two hund 
he could 
country, was death 
Stilt, 


the unmeaning, useless and unchristian ] 
of Moses. He thought of them, talked about them, 
they were not according to his 


harped upon them 
light and notions of things. 


One day—a very hot day it was—while readin 
and Apes 5 Nae a these laws, Uncle Obed f 


asleep, and aa slept he had a dream. 


that he had received a divine com- 


could be’ home to their usual early dinner. 


at their meal in the first 


ite dish 5 a leg of mutton. 


glimpse of the horse and his rider. 


with affectionate regrets for his fati 


waited dinner to this hour?” 


time ? 


throat, and suddenly he rose and left the table. 
anxious wife, seein 
followed him, an i 
quiries, fearing he had 


n taken suddenly ill. 
and attention. 


my day and lost my money 


for seven. years.” 
He 


eate’ 


- 





: b gee. ~ : ‘ fn 


and his laws made, and the nation fairly under way, 
he found himself an old man, feeble and very weary. 
Then he dreamed that he lay down to rest—when he 
fell asleep—and dreamed—which was a dream with- 


and sleeping, forgetting and being 
forgotten, he at last te he dreamed! He 
world. The 

d, the dress of the peo- 
A ee Presently a well- 
dressed man stood before, and began to make mouths 
at him! Horrible mouths and faces at Uncle Obed ! 


“At home! Why you have been sleeping here 


it, but it is the year A. D. 
“ Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch! And I 


But that’s not what I 
want to talk about. Didn’t you go to Africa to make 
0, before the great empires 


“I went there to make laws, but I never heard of 


They are not quite 3,000 years old 
ret. But I want to know why you made such abom- 


“ Why, such as allowed polygamy and slavery, and 
blood revenge, and the like ? And I'll make mouths 


“ Why,” said Uncle Obed, meekly, “I found the 
Africans wild, degraded, polluted, and polygamy and 
slavery were woven into the warp and woof of soci- 
ety. I knew I could not at once root them out. The 
age and the people were too barbarous; and so I did 
the best thing I could. I made laws which I knew would 
gradually and surely shove them out of the nation. 
Blood-revenge had been the organic law of the 
world, but while I could not, in that barbarous age, 
at once do it away, Ia as cities of refuge—into 

flee, and there he came un- 
der law. I had to take society as it was, and make 
I don’t sup- 
pose they would be the best laws for the year 5863 


«“ Well, well, old fellow, I’ve not done with you 
yet !_ Why didn’t you make laws for “ the Dolphin 


“The ‘ Dolphin Express!’ what can you mean ?” 

“ O, you have been asleep. 1 forgot. Well, they 
have tamed dolphins, and run daily expresses across 
the ocean, and they go so swift they need special 
guards ; but I don’t find anything about them in your 
Then there are the ‘ Flying chariots,’ which 
It now takes them 
two days to cross the Atlantic, but, when perfected, 
they expect to do it in six hours at furthest. Then 
there’s no law in your code about ‘ harnessing the 
clouds,’ and making them draw our balloons. It may 
be it’s because you don’t have many clouds in Afri- 
But it don’t excuse you. A 
law-giver who don’t take the harnessing of the clouds 
into his code, ought to have mouths made at him. 
Then I don’t find any laws about the wearing of 
It’s thought it ex- 
ses them to take cold, and brings on consumptions. 
ut they are so becoming that everybody wears them, 


“Don’t groan yet, sir. I’ve got more to say. Your 


when we have found away of making unbrellas of 


I need not tell my readers how many years have 
elapsed since I became acquainted with “ a mother in 
For her 
declining years have been, as it were, “garlanded 
with honor, love, obedience, and troops of friends,” 
many of those friends her own children and grand- 


When she was a young and lovely woman she 


assiduity in business, was well able “ to make a happy 
fireside clime for weans and wife,” so that she had 
every prospect of such a married life as is oftener pic- 
tured by imagination than realized in experience. 
But (alas! that this unwelcome disjunctive conjunc- 
tion should so frequently cloud the fairest sky, and 
bring change over the spirit of our brightest dreams,) 
the industrious, affectionate husband, in an evil hour, 
became acquainted with a knot of idle, pleasure- 
loving young men, who sought his company constant- 
ly, and by their temptations induced him to frequent 
places of amusement when he should have been at- 
tending to his business. The good wife saw this 
change, and saw it with oa ; but instead of meeting 

led her exertions to make 
his home attractive ; and as his manners towards her- 
self were always tender and affectionate, there was 


On one occasion he told her that he was obliged to 
leave home early the next morning, in order to collect 
some outstanding debts, and that he did not think he 
Accord- 
ingly he set off; and she determined to put off the 
dinner to a late hour, in order to have his company 
lace, and also because the 
dinner provided for him that day was his own favor- 
So the dinner (usually at 
three) was put off this day till five o’clock ; but five 
o'clock came, and he was not home; half-past five, 
six—still absent. The wife became uneasy and anx- 
jous, and many a step she took to and fro watching 
the leg of mutton covered up before the kitchen fire, 
and the window from which she could catch the first 


About seven he arrived, and was warmly welcomed 
ing ride and 
protracted fast ; and when he came into the parlor, 
to his surprise, he saw the neatly-laid family table as 
usual. “ Surely, my dear,” he said, “ you have not 


“Surely I have, my dear,” she replied, “and if 
you had been later still, I should have waited on all 
the same? Do you think I could sit down in com- 
fort to enjoy the dinner provided for us by your in- 
dustry, and you fatiguing yourself all day to provide 
means for dinners to come ? and a leg of mutton, too 
—your favorite dish, for dinner! No, no, I’m noth- 
ing the worse for the waiting now thatI see you 
home, and you ought to have a good appetite by this 


He sat down to the table looking pale and depress- 
ed, which his wife attributed to the fatigue of his 
journey and want of refreshment; but when he at- 
tempted to eat, he felt a choking sensation in - 

8 
he did not return immediately, 
d him with affectionate in- 


“Tam not ill, dear,” he replied, “ but I am sorry, 
and unable to eat. I am not worthy of your love 
id al You waited dinner for me all day, 
thinking that I was about my business as I sh d+ mourning (not for babes) but for brave sons fallen in 
have been; but I will confess all to you. I spent 
I now paying for i obit + ows th 

1 ; my nt day; but 1 promise 

you that (Ged being my helper) I will not bet again 
wee se —e by his confession and 

. on for the future, and returned to 

the table with his wife to the now cold dinner; and 
as they sat together he told her that if she had met 
him as he deserved, rary Pape reproach or coldness, 
mfiphacnt Hoon 9 n his dinner before his arrival, 
wi n ve been so conscious-stricken ; . 
that the sight of the long-kept, dinner, and hes low. | though he has fought his last battle, my heart. still 
jae mapecting. countenance had quite unmanned 


She herself told me in conclusion that her husband 
not merely kept his vow with to the seven 
years, but that he never again joined his worthless 
companions ; and long before the seven elapsed 
the Lord had taught him a more excellent way, in 
answer to the prayers of the faithful, believing wife, 
who left her cause in the hands of Him who has “ all 
hearts in His hands, and turneth them as the rivers 
of water whithersoever he will.” 


Children. 


HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 
TO BE SPOKEN BY TWO BOYS. 


eo 

Eldest Boy—Well, Jimmie, would you like to 
know how to be miserable ? 

: Youngest Boy.—Call me Captain, if you please, 
sir?! 

Eldest Boy.—What! call you Captain ?—Rather 
a small specimen ! . 

Youngest Boy.—Nevertheless, call me Captain, 
sir! 

Eldest Boy.—Y'd rather call you Major Colonel. 

Youngest Boy.—I'm no Major, Minor, or any other 
kind of Kernal. I’m Captain, sir. 

Eldest Boy.—Yes, sir, your honor! Well, then, 
Captain, I have a question to ask you. 

‘oungest Boy.—What is it, sir?” 

Eldest Boy—Do you want to know. how to be 
miserable ? 

Youngest Boy.—That’s a queer question- 

Eldest Boy.—A queer question—so it is. But the 
fact is, there’s no difficulty about being happy ; at 
least one might suppose so, as there are so many books 
and rules to show the way to happiness. But who 
ever wrote a book, and laid down practical rules to 
show people the art and mystery of being superla- 
tively miserable ? It is not my purpose to write a 
book upon this subject; but simply to lay down a 
few scientific rules, which, if strictly followed, I 
poses will produce the most delightful misery any- 

ody ever —— 

Youngest Boy.— Well, let me hear your new phi- 














a. 
ldest Boy.—First then. Never accommodate any- 
body, if you can avoid it. Never visit the sick and 
afflicted—never give a farthing to the poor—grind 
the face of the widow, and crush the heart of the 
orphan. 

Youngest Boy—That’s rule No.1, I suppose. Go 
on. 

Eldest Boy.—Should you be induced to sign a note 
for your friend, never forget your kindness, but 
every hour in the day whisper to yourself, “ I wonder 
if he will pay me ?”—Be suspicious. Think ever 
body means to cheat you, and conclude you must. 
turn “sharper” in self-protection. Closely examine 
every bill you take, and express doubt of getting rid 
of it if you take it. 

Youngest Boy—That’s rule No. 2,1 suppose. Go 


or. 

Eldest Boy.—Sit at the window, and look over 
the way at your neighbor’s beautiful house, which he 
has recently built and paid for, and say to yourself, 
“ O, that I were a rich man!” 

Youngest Bcy.—That’s prescription No. 3. Go on. 

Eldest Boy—Brood over your misfortunes, and 
believe that at no distant day you will come to want. 
Always meet trouble balf way, and invite it to go 
home with you. Let the poor house be ever in your 
mind, with all the horrors of poverty and distress. 

Youngest Boy.—That’s receipe No. 4. Go on. 

Eldest Boy—Get angry with your neighbors 
about nothing, and think you have not a friend in 
the world. Never smile, but always wear a sour 
face. Weep and sigh twelve hours in twenty-four. 
Often take a walk into the grave-yard, and wonder 
when you will be dead and buried. 

Youngest Boy—That’s formula No. 5. Go on. 
Eldest Boy.—Believe everybody hates you and is 
trying to crush you. Imagine something bad out of 
nothing. See everybody’s faults and not their vir- 
tues. Look upon every man asa hypocrite. Make 
mountains out of Mole hills—* strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel.” 

Youngest Boy.—That’s rule No. 6. Go on. 

Eldest Boy——Mind everybody’s business but your 
own. Pry into other people’s secrets, and get your 
trouble for your pains; and then, half mad with d's- 
appointment, gossip among your neighbors about 
some stuff the nightmare whispered in your ear. 
Never stay at home, but go to your neighbor’s doors 
with the broom of scandal, and waste your precious 
time in sweeping a few dry chips from their pave- 
ment; and then you won’t die for want of exercise 
and a little fresh air. 

Youngest Boy.—That’s 1ule No. 7. Go on. 
Eldest Boy.—No, I have done—seven is the num- 
ber of periection. My system is perfect. Whoevér 
follows my directions will be miserable to perfection 
—at least I think so. 

Youngest Boy.—I think so too. — Anniversary 


Miscellany, 


ON TUNES. 

In reply to Noah Perrin in Zion’s Herald of June 10. 

Dear BrotTHER :—You are quite mistaken in 
supposing you know the tune I allude to, if you 
think it will go in the hymn a part of which you have 
quoted ; or else you intended to mislead the public, 
by making them think that my tune included the 
“ pow-ow-ow,” and that Iliked it. Such is not the 
case. There is no more “pow-ow” to the tune I 
referred to, than to Lyons, as any one can see by 
comparing the two. You are very excusable, how- 














| ever, as I presume you felt a little nettled by my 


previous note. ° 
Allow me a few words in regard to tunes and sa- 
cred music generally. While we may admire and 
appreciate the grand old anthems and compositions 
of eminent cémposers, there are others who have not 
the capacity and cannot understand them, and as 
“ all discord is harmony not understood,” so all har- 
mony not understood is discord to them; and conse- 
quently they do like it. Such naturally turn to 
more simple themes they can understand, and to such 
tunes as they can sing. This accounts for the popu- 
larity of Mr. Woodbury’s music. I venture the as- 
sertion that his works have found more favor with 
the Methodists as a class, than those of any other au- 
thor. And no murmur of abuse or censure or criti- 
cism can change their preferences. 

I admit that tunes are often used which are un- 
suited to the hymn and the occasion ; that incompe- 
tent persons arg often employed as choristers and 
singers, and that we sometimes have reason to be 
disgusted with the performance of church music. 
But this is a world of sin and error, of moral and in- 
tellectual blight; and pity and sympathy should often 
be granted, and a kindly interest taken to cultivate a 
better taste, rather than censure and blame. 

It should be a matter of serious interest to all, to 
have our choirs composed more generally of those 
who can sing with the understanding also. When 
this is the case we may expect a higher grade.of 
church singing. A blind man can be no judge of 
color, so an unsanctified heart and lips cannot give 
the true expression to the hallowed songs of the 
sainted and immortal Wesleys. I would not exclude 
the unconverted from our choirs, for I think the 
singing of those sacred and soul-stirring hymns often 
has a great influence in bringing them to Christ ; but 
I would have the Christian element predominate if 
possible. Another influence we should guard against, 
and that is, the age for new music. Better sing the 
good old tunes our fathers and mothers sung, (such 
as “ Lyons” and others) rather than the spiritless and 
unmeaning tunes, with which our musical literature 
abound at the present day. 

In conclusion, I very much dislike controversy in 
a public journal upon so trivial a matter. I hope this 
may be dropped here. = Yours respectfully, 

Woodland, Me., July 1. J. Eppy. 





A MOTHER’S THOUGHT. 

When He who is the sovereign ruler of the earth 
and whose mighty hand alone can save our nation, 
was a babe in Bethlehem, there went up a great 
wail throughout Judea, from sorrowing mothers’ 
hearts, whose little ones were cruelly torn from their 
arms ; but he who was to be the world’s Redeemer 
escaped, and now looks down with tender sympathy 
upon those parents who are, throughout our land, 


battle. In this hour of our nation’s peril when we send 
forth our loved ones, we give them to their and our 
country ; and though we would rather lay down our 
own lives for theirs, yet we cannot shrink ; God calls 
us to make the sacrifice, and to him we commit our 
all. 

This cruel war has deprived me of one precious 
son ; it was all I could give; I gave him freely, with 
my earnest prayers for success to our arms; and 


{1 read the list of killed and wounded, I pray for 





“which she was a worthy member until death. 





those who, like me, have been thus bereaved. In 
the precious promises of the gospel there is comfort 
for every stricken heart, and also in the thought that 
we have done what we could in thus sacrificing those 
dear to us, to save our beloved land from the curse 
of slavery. Every parent who has a son to offer on 
his country’s altar should feel it a privilege thus to 
have a part in this glorious struggle for liberty. 
A BereaveD MoTHER. 





A YEAR’S WORK OF A RUMSELLER. 


Carefully compiled statistics show that 
60,000 lives! 
are annually destroyed by intemperance in the Uni- 


ted States. 
100,000 Men and Women! 
ae yearly sent to prison in consequence of strong 
rink. 
20,000 Children ! 

are yearly sent to the poor house for the same reason. 

300 Murders ! 
are another of the yearly fruits of intemperance. 

400 Suicides! 
follow in this fearful catalogue of miseries. 

200,000 Orphans | 

are bequeathed each year to private and public char- 
ity. 

$200,000,000! . 
are yearly expended to produce this shocking amouut 
of crime and misery, and as much more is lost in 
time wasted from the same cause. apne! 

Is it not time to drive that which produces such 

results from our country? Can we be human if we 
hesitate to lend our aid in such a cause? Does not 
humanity and religion both demand it as a duty we 
owe to our race? Let him who reads this, lay it to 
heart.—Maine Temperance Journal. 





MOTTOES FOR LOYAL MEN. 


A friend of ours in the country has put the follow- 
ing pithy and emphatic sentences on a card and 
nailed it on his front door. He suggests that if others 
would do the same it would be one of the most ex- 
pressive demonstrations of their loyalty that could be 
given. 

“ The success of the South will be the triumph of 
the worst tyranyy the world ever saw. The success 
of the North will be the establishment of a nobler 
freedom than the world has yet seen.—F. W. New- 
man. 

“My hopes of the future welfare and greatness 
of the American republic were never so high as in 
this, to superficial appearance, the darkest hour of its 
history.”—John Stuart Mill. 

[Resolutions of the Ohio Legislature.] 

“ We will have no dissolution of the Union ; 

“ We will have no armistice ; 

“We can fight as long as long as rebels and trai- 
tors can ; 

“ The war shall go on till law is restored ; 

“We will never despair of the Republic.” 





HOUSES IN CHINA. 


In China, a man is not allowed to build a house 
above his legitimate rank in society. He may ac- 
quire a fortune by his own exertions, but, unless he 
holds some office, or is born to some rank, he has no 
liberty of architecture. Every matter relating to 
building is the subject of regulation by the police. 
The laws of the empire detail and enforce, with the 
greatest precision, the mode of constructing a resi- 
dence for a prince of the first, second, or third rank, 
of a grandee, of a mandarin. According to the 
ancient law, the number and height of the apart- 
ments, the length and height of a building, are all 
regulated with precision, from the plain citizen to the 
mandarin, and from the mandarin up tothe emperor 
himself. 





That man evinces a good heart who takes the part 
of the absent when they are traduced. 





Biographical. 


Matitpa R. Wavucu.—Dicd in the town of Burnside, 
Co. of Goodhue, Minnesota, June 9, Matilda R. Waugh, 
wife of Joseph B. Waugh, formerly of Springfield, N. H., 
aged 20 years. 

Sister Waugh came to this State in company with her 
husband, her husband’s father, mother and sister, just 
twelve months ago. She enjoyed good health during the 
winter ; her sickness was only of a few days—about five. 
She has left a babe, as many days old, and a husband to 
lament the loss of her. She joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church about three years ago, and died full of hope. 
Her last words, which were to her husband, were, “I am 
happy.” Tuomas Day. 


JupiTH Brake died in Lisbon, Jan. 26, aged 77 years, 
10 months. 

Sister Blake was among some of the first fruits of Meth- 
odism in Durham. Some time after she removed to Lis- 
bon and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
She posses- 
sed a high regard for the cause of Christ, estecming his 
ministers “ highly in love for their works’ sake.” Her 
house was always open to entertain the care-worn itiner- 
ant. The sick and afflicted never escaped her notice. 
She was truly a mother in Israel. Her sickness was short. 
She was unable to converse much as she drew near her 
end, but her life and resignation gave evidence to all, of 
her preparation to meet her God in peace. May the Lord 
sanctify her death to all the afflicted friends. 

A. TURNER. 














Serceant Leonarp A. CaLpwett, formerly of 
Oxford, Me., died of consumption, at Memphis, Tenn., 
June 17, aged 28 years. 

Six years since he left his native State for a western 
home ; but at the call of his country he sacrificed the en- 
dearments of his family and home, and enlisted in the 
4th Minnesota Regiment. The religion which he em- 
braced in youth was maintained amid the temptations of 
the camp, and gave him in his dying hour resignation to 
God’s will. Thus by an afflictive Providence an affec- 
tionate husband and father, a dutiful son and a kind 
brother has been removed from the family circle ; -but 
they anticipate a happy reunion where war and strife are 
unknown. Although he sleeps far from the graves of his 
kindred, 

“ Yet not thus buried or extinct 
The vital spark shall lie ; 
For o’er life’s wreck that spark shall rise 
To scck its kindred sky.” 
E. C. C. 


Grorce L. Rerp.—Died in the Hospital at Bonet- 
carre, New Orleans, Bro. George L. Reed, aged 27 years 
and 9 months. Also, Bro. Epwarp D. Reep, aged 
25 years and 8 months, sons of Joel and Eunice Reed, of 
Dresden, Me., members of the 24th Maine Volunteers. 

Three years previous to their enlistment in their coun- 
try’s service, they enlisted in the service Christ. Under 
the labors of Bro. S. A. Fuller, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this place. They walked with us in 
Christian fellowship, and when called to leave us, assured 
us that Christ was with them. The afflicted parents and 
remaining son are comforted with the words that fell from 
the dying lips: “I am going home to die no more.” 
The church sustains a loss, but we trust our loss is their 
i L. H. Bran. 





gain. 
Dresden, July 19, 





Rev. R. E. Danrortnu, of the N. H. Conference, 
died at Keene, N. H., June 28, 1863, aged 29 years. 

. At the session of the N. H. Conference in 1862 he was 
stationed at Keene, and entered upon his work with great 
zeal, commending himself in an eminent degree to the 
confidence of the church and community. Late in the 
autumn of that year a violent cold aggravated a disease 
of the heart to which he had been subject for a long time, 
producing an inflammation of all the vital organs, and 
resulting in ulceration of the stomach and consumption of 
the blood. Bro. Danforth needs no eulogy from us. His 
memory is with the churches he served, and with his 
brethren in the eae 9 a memory as we might all 
well desire to leave behind us. He was not able to meet 
with the Conference at its lest session ; but we hoped he 
would recover so as to resume his work in a few months, 
and he was re-appointed to Keene, at the unanimous re- 
quest of the church; but he was unable to do any service 
for them. The gospel he loved to preach to others gave 
him abundant support through his sickness, and the clos- 
ing scene was one of holy triumph. He left a feeble wife 
and three small children, without any means of support. 

The people of Keene, ever distinguished for their sym- 
pathy with the afflicted and their beneficence to the needy, 
were unremitting in their attentions during bis sickness, 
and since his death they have not ceased to remember the 
widow and the fatherless. J. W. Guernsey. 

Winchester, N. H., July 10. 





Nancy THompson, widow of George Thompson, Jr., 
of Connecticut, died at Paris, Me, May 17, 1863, aged 
71 years, 10 months and 5 days. 

hirty years since she was left a widow with four chil- 
dren depending upon her for support and guidance, which 
trust she did not betray. She was converted to God forty 
ears since in Woodstock, Conn., where she connected 
herself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. For a 
short time, for convenience sake, she united with anoth- 
er branch of the church, but subsequently re-united with 
the Methodist Church, of which she was a member at her 
death. She was a great sufferer for two months, but 
grace sustained her, and she was enabled to triumph over 
death. She was calm and peaceful in her lust hours, as- 
suring us that all was well. As she took her leave of chil- 
dren and grand-children, some of which were permitted to 
be present, she gave us the best advice, requesting us to 
mect her in heaven. f Hiram CHaAseE, 





Josern H. Goopricu.—Camp Sickles, Va., May 7, 
1863. Mr. Goodrich. Dear Sir:—It becomes my pain- 
ful duty to announce to you the probable death of your 
son, Mr. Joseph H. rich, late a. private in this com- 
pany. He was shot through the hody during a charge at 
the le of Chancellorsville on Sunday, May 3d, and is 
sup to be dead; but owing to the fact of our falling 
back soon after, leaving the enemy in possession of that 

und, it is not quite certain. We miss him. To me 

bore a nearer nm than comrade in arms. He 
enlisted with me, he was a fellow student—he was my 
brother in the chureh of Christ, and-as a brother I loved 
him. Ican hardly realize his Joss as yet, and I mourn 
for him as one of friends. 4 


ides over alah knew him has been most ex-. 


emplary. A more consistent Christian life I have very 

seen. He had endeared himself to all his comrades 
by ener cas 5 shite nacit them dain ommeent 
gent ; ; no man inthe compan: 
‘Would have been more iissed, or more deoply regretted 


by all. As a soldier he was ever an example of prompt- 
ness, neatness, obedience and endurance in camp and on 
march, and in battle, of cool, calm Christian courage. 
As the brother and comrade in arms of your son I sym- 
pathize deeply with you in your bereavements. But I 
rejoice to know that you sorrow not as those with- 
out hope. He has entered into his rest, and you I 
trust are supported by the same faith that enabled the pa- 
triarch to say, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken 
away—blessed be the name of the Lord.” Another name 
is added to the long roll of martyrs of freedom, truth and 
right ; and though the battle in which he fell did not re- 
sult ina Loong 2 to our arms, let us trust that God will 
not suffer his bl 
God in his mercy may comfort you and yours in your af- 
fliction, Iam very truly yours, ‘ 

J. O. Tompson, 1st Lieut. Co. I, 17th Regiment. 

To Pickarp Goopricu, Bingham, Me. 





Wituram Arwoop died in Orrington, May 21, aged 


39 years. 


Bro. Atwood was the child of pious parents, who train- 
their son in the way he should go, and lived to 
see the fruit of their labor in his conversion to God at an 


ed u 


oe age. He professed religion under the labors of Rev. 


D. George, and immediately connected himself with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sometime after he 
he ceased to be active in outward religious duties, but al- 
ways maintained an unblemjshed reputation before, the 
world. About a year before his death he once more gave 


earnest attention to religion ; his peace was restored, and 


as he drew nearer to death he seemed rapidly to grow in 
grace and to enjoy more uninterrupted communion with 
God. He died suddenly, but in sure and certain hope of 

for the people of God. Bro. At- PAIBBANKS’ PREMIUM STANDARD SCALES. 
-wood was an honorable, high-minded man; of great 
integrity of character and purity of life, a patient in the 
best sense of the word and a humble Christian. He 
leaves a beloved companion with two children, who with 
a large circle of friends mourn his loss. His aged mothet 
who has walked with God some sixty-six years was able 
to follow him to the grave, and now waits only for God to 


the rest which remains 


call her home. Dunn. 





Cart. Tuomas West.— Died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 24, at the residence of his son-in-law, Lucian Swift, 


Esq., Capt. Thomas West, a 


d 83 years. 
Father West was convert 


consistent Christian life ; 


umph! As he stepped on board the “ chariot ” he raised 


his hands, exclaiming, “ Glory, glory,” and went up to 

join the glorified in that eternal anthem, “ Salvation to 

our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
” M 


Lamb. 
Holmes Hole, July 1. 


. P. ALDERMAN. 





James B. Curtis.—Died, April 29, at New Orleans 
U. S. Hospital, Bro. James B. Curtis, of West Duxbury, 
Co. I, 4th Regiment of Massachusetts nine months’ Vol- 


unteer Militia. 


He fell by disease, that great champion of the field from 
mortal sight, to enjoy the victory won through the blood 
of the Lamb. Leaving to his wife and four children, also 
the church of his choice to whom his name is like oint- 
ment poured forth, those earnest words, ‘‘ Mect me on the 
Services were held in the church, and a 
sermon preached from Luke xx. 36, to a large circle of 
friends who gathered to pay a tender tribute to his mem- 


other shore.” 


ory. * R. GERRISH. 
West Duxbury, June, 1863. 





SamvuEL F. Barrows.—Died at the Marine Hospital, ‘Add 


New Orleans, of the typhoid fever, May 30, aged 21 yrs., 


Samuel F., the only son of Marcus and Maria Barrows, 
He was in Co. G, of the 25th Regi- THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF 


of Mansfield, Conn. 
ment Connecticut Volunteers. 
Samuel was loved by all that knew him, and his death 


is greatly lamented by his friends. A little while and we 


shall meet 


Upon that blissful shore, 

Parents and children gathered home 
Where mortals weep no more. 

O blessed hope through Jesus given, 
We part on earth, to meet jn heaven ! 


M. Barrows. 





Miss Juria A. Suaw departed this life, June 21, 
1863, in the town of Green, Me., aged 21 years, 2 months 
and 7 days. 


She was a favorite in the town where she lived. Herun- 
assuming manners and kind disposition gave her a wel- 
come to every heart. Her sympathetic nature made her 
visitsto the chamber of the sick and suffering, occasions of 
From her the happy had had a smile, 
the sorrowiug a tear and the desponding a word of encour- 


peculiar interest. 


agement, 
*« None knew her but to love her, . 
Or named her but to praise.” 


Angelic as she was, she formed no barrier for death. Dis+ 
ease fastened itself suddenly upon her form. Neither the 
skill of physicians, nor the tears and pleadings of friends 
could drive back the foe that had gained possession of the 
Death was close upon her, his signet was 


citadel of life. 
fastened on her brow, and before him she drooped and 
died. She lived till Sunday evening, when, amid stricken 
parents and weeping relatives she closed her eyes in 
sleep “ from which none ever wake to weep.” It is still 
true “ that our people die well.” This young sister had 


acalm passage over the river that separates the mortal 
Her sick room was a blessed place 
Her death was a complete triumph— 


from the immortal. 
for the Christian. 

without a cloud or a doubt she left us for her heavenly 
home, bidding us all, both saint and sinner, to meet her 
there. 
swer. 


Leeds Junction, July 8. 


Wm. Srovrt. 





Ricuarp W. Cuestyn, formerly of the 5th Regiment 


of Mass. Volunteers, and late of the lst Mass. Cavalry, 
was killed in the battle of Aldie, June 17, 1863. 

He was among the first to enlist for the defense of his 
country, and fought in the battles of Bull Run, Sharps- 
burg, South Mountain, Middleton Heights, Keedysville 
and Stoneman’s raid, besides a great number of skirmish- 
es, and fell at last bravely striking for his country in the 
battle of Aldic, aged 22 years, 6 months, the only support 
and idol of a widowed mother and invalid sister. Tat 
he was a man of unquestioned bravery is indicated both 
by his words and actions. In writing to his mother he 
says, ‘I for one will never give up an inch of ground: 
Life is sweet to me, but they will never exhibit me asa 
prisoner unless they carry my body.” His captain, wri- 
ting just after the Bull Run battle, says: ‘‘ He was with 
me during the entire engagement, and can nobly share 
the honors of the gallant 5th. He proved himself to be 


one of the most brave and fearless men in my company 


during the awful battle of Sunday last.”” His motto was, 
‘*My God, my country and my mother.” Another is 
added to the noble dead, sacrificed for his country’s 
good. Heyry M. Loup. 
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OPP & PEAR. (Successors to F. A. Steele,) 
Wholesale and 1 Dealers in 
FASHIONABLE UPHOLSTERY GOODS, WINDOW 
SHADES, &c., 
371 Washington Street, Boston. Under the Adams House, 
First Door South of the Ladies’ Entrance. 











GOLD BORDERED AND OTHER WINDOW SHADES. 
Shade Linen, Muslin and Lace Curtains, 
“ Patches Cornices, 


“Hollands, Bands, 

‘“ Fixtures and Trimg’s, Pins 
Brocatelle, Black Walnut. Poles, 
Damasks, &e., &, 


DRAPERY CURTAINS 
Of every description made and put up in the best manner. 
Furniture of all kinds neatly Repaired, Upholstered, and 
Re-covered. 
Also, Agents for Bray’s Patent Shade Fixture. 
April 15 tf 





SEFUL AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY!— 
Applicable to the useful Arts —H1LTON’S INSOLU- 
BLE CEMENT! is of more general — u than any 
invention now before the public, It has been thoroughly 
tested during the last two-years by practical men, and pro- 
nenneot by all to be superior to any adhesive preparation 
nown. 

A new thing.—HILToN’s INSOLUBLE CEMENT is a new 
thing, and the result of years of study. 

Its Combination.—Its combination is on SCIENTIFIC PRIN- 
CIPLES, and under no circumstances or change of tempera- 
ture, will it become corrupt or emit any offensive smell. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers.—BOOT AND SHOE Man- 
ufacturers, using Machines, will find it the best article known 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works without delay, is not 
affected by any change of temperature. 

Jewelers.—JEWELERS will find it sufficiently adhesive for 
their use, as has been proved. 


Families.—It is especially adapted to Leather, and we claim 
as an es 1 merit, that it sticks Patches and Linings to 
Boots and Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching. 

It is a Liquid.—lit is the only LIQUID CEMENT extant, 
that is a sure thing for mending 

FURNITURE, 
CROCKERY, 
TOYS, 
BONE, 


IVORY, 
And articles of Household use, 


Remember.—REMEMBER Hilton’s Insoluble Cement is in 
a liquid form, and as easily applied as paste. 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement is insoluble in water or oil. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement adheres oily substances. 


Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ Packages from 2 
ounces to 100 Ibs. 


Finis —HILTON BROS. & CO., PRopriETORS, PROVI 
DENCE, R. I : 


, R. 1. 
For sale everywhere. ly May 20 
ELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED. THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMISSION is now fully organized, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all parts of the army, with 
stores and religious reading and instruction. 

Its object is the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors. It distributes its stores by means of Chris- 
tian men, who go without pay and give personally to those 
who ni aseompenyns such distribution by words of relig 
ious counsel cheer, and by such personal attenfion as 
may be needed. Over seventy tuch men were on the battle- 
fields in Maryland, doing all that Christian sympathy could 
devise for the wounded and dying, and distributing stores, 
Others are ne their time in the hospitals where they 
are welcomed by pumene and men. 

The main object of the Commission is the religious welfare 
of the soldiers, but they find that they best suceced in this by 
Set seins te the bodily wants, and then pointing to 


Funds ‘are much needed to procure . us reading, and 
, wT tellers peg» Breen 





such 8) stores as are not given, 
entrusted to us will be faithfully distributed 
For information, and documents, address 


directions 
CHARLES DEMOND, 4 Court Street, Boston, 

All stores should be addressed to L. P. ROWLAND, Jn., 
Agent, Tremont Semple, Reston, and money be sent to Jo- 
<4 Baas oi” = 12 Tremont a Boston. be wea 

v stores money ma’ sent 
GrorGeE H, STUART ee +» 13 Bank §: Philadelp 
— congo omit Eons ne 
.} “9 
Rev. Rollin H. Neale, D. D., Boston 
Charles Demond, Esq., re 
Rev, Bishop E. §. Janes, D. D., New York, 
Rev. James Eells, dD. Dos eoien, 


ler, Esq. 


H, Mill 
John P, Crozer, 
Jay Cooke, ay : 
Clinton B. Fisk, St. Louis, 
Senay Farwell, Esq., Chicago. : 


? JACOB SLERPER, 
JosEr "Pe 
Boston, Dec 2 | 





ood to be spilt in vain. Praying that 


to God in this place more 
than forty years ago, and has ever since lived an earnest, 
hence his last days were not 
only characterized with that peace which results frem im- 
plicit trust in Christ, but with joy and holy, glorions tri-| K 


Will those wishes be realized? Let eternity an- 


of the Wihail directions for cing ; 
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CARPET, Wak 
TREET, JULY 15, 1863, 
JOUN T_ PRAY, SONS & CO. ha 


rade, as the supply of 
will not equal the demand wh 


opens for the Fall. 
July 15 2t 


EHOUSE, 47 and 49 SUMMER 


made con- 

tracts for the coming 5008 are now ying MS, og of 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., in 

arent er cs ae they beg’to call the attention of the 


able styles they feel confident 
en business 





fully prepared to supply back numbers from April to 
who desire them, 


for 5 or more copies to one address. On packages containin 
not less than 16 copies we will pre-pay the} postage and sen 


the paper at 31 cents per copy. 
3 ‘ ra JAMES Y. MAUR, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
une 


UNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE.—We are ~—_ 


‘Terms : 30 cents per year for one copy—25 cents per, year 





ful of all inventions. 


10,000 times, and although of so h a power, 
no focal adjustment, and is so simple that a c' 
Costing but $2. 

For a present nothing can be more suitable, for it 0} 


et req 


God in the Works of Creation. 
Parents, do you wish to give 


price, $2, and 25 cents in ——, Enclose stam 
Cc. H. WHEELER & CO., 
July 16 tf 379 Washington Street, Boston. 


E CRAIG MICROSCOPE is the most wonder- 
This beautiful mstrument magnifies about 100 pace or 
d can use it. 


sup 
an unseen kingdom, and reveals the power and g 3s of 


year children such amuse- 
ments as will instruct and benefit them? Then place this in- 
strumentin their hands. Sent postage paid on +3 > of a 
for Circular, 





GENUINE!!! 
Accurate, Durable and Convenient. 


and Gold SCALES. 


assortment of Store Furniture. 
Our ONLY warehouse in BosTon is 

118 MILK STREET, Corner of Batterymarch Street. 
April 29 ly FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 


HAY, COAL, RAILROAD, PLATFORM AND COUNTER SCALES. 
Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, Druggists’, Confectioners’ 


Also, Safes, Patent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete 





Territories, Notary Public and Counsellor at Law. 
a a: T. ANGELL, * Washington Street, Boston, 
ov y + 


COMMISSIONER OF ALL THE STATES AND 





WorRLD! 


Gre 
without Injuring the Hair or 
Hair Soft and Beautiful ; imparts fres 


Dyes. The Genuine is si; 


ed WILLIAM A. BATCHELOR 
all.others are mere imitat 


ING THE HAIR. 1 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 
TROY BELL FOUNDERY. (Established in 1826.) 
The subscribers manufacture and have constantly for sale 
at their old established Foundery, their superior 
CHURCHES, FACTORIES, ACADEMIES, STEAM- 
BOATS, LOCOMOTIVES, &¢., &¢.: 


June 24 





BELLS! WEST 


to break. The intrinsic value of bells made of cop 
is worthy of the consideration of Bell buyers, 

from their superior ringing qualities, as compared with those 
made of baser materials—t $- metal, even if broken in pieces 
or melted into globules by fire, is worth anywhere, in cash, 


part paymeut for a new bell. 
For full particulars, send for an illustrated Circular. 
ress E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
May 27 ly West Troy, N. Y. 





THE AGE. 


our common pasture weeds, a remedy that cures 
EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


cept in two cases, (both thunder humor. 


twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 


the face. 

Two or three bottles will clear the system of boils. 

Two bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the 
mouth and stomach. 


Erysipelas. 


7 


blotches among the hair. 


ning ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruption of the skin. 


of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the most des 
perate cases of rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles are warranted to cure Salt-Rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of Scrofula. 


perfect cure is warranted when the above quantity is taken, 
RoxBuRY, Mass. 


unanimous voice of al 
say anythin 


in its praise. 


nately so liable. 
That most excruciating disease to an affectionate mother, 
NURSING SORE MOUTH, 


to calm and sweet slumbers; and the M 
comes a fountain of blessing to your husb 


AIB DYE! HAIR DYE!! BATCHELOR’S 
CELEBRATED HAIR DYE Is THE BEST IN THE 
The only Harmless, True, and Reliable Dye 


nown. 
This splendid Hair Dye is Perfect—changes Red, Rusty or 
Hair, ——T toa pny Black or Natural Brown, 
iaining the Skin, leaving the 
vitality, frequently 
restoring its P pease av color, and rectifies the ill effects of Bad 


#,and should be avoided. Sold 
) all D ists, &c. FACTORY—81 BARCLAY STREET, 
* NEW YORK 


BATCHELOR’S NEW TOILET CREAM FOR DRESS- 
y 


ELLs for 


made solely of Copper and Tin, mounted with their improved 
and patented Mountings, and warranted of good tone, and not 

and tin 
ice—aside 


two thirds of the cost of new metal, or it may be turned in in 


MR. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has_ discovered in one of 


From the worst Scrofula down to acommon pimple. He 
has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed ex- 
) He has now in his 
a over one hundred certificates of its value, all with- 


~ One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on 


Three or five bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind of 


: Advertisements, 


A* ER’S SsneaP see AND CHERRY 
A ’ 
The peaioe tat or infection which we call ScroruLa 
lurks in the constitutions of multitudes of men. It either 
roduces or is produced by an enfeebled, vitiated state of the 
Biood wherein that fluid incompetent to sustain the 
vital forces in their vigorous action, and leaves the system to 
fall into disorder and decay. The scrofulous contamination 
is variously caused by mercurial disease, low Mying disor- 
dered digestion from unhealthy food, impure air, filth and 
filth: habits, the ssing vices, and, above all, by the ven- 
eneal infection. Whatever be its origin, itis hereditary in 
the constitutioa, descending “from parents to children unto 
the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the 
rod of Him who says, ‘I will visit the iniquities of the fa- 
thers upon theirchildren.” The diseases it originates take va- 
rious names, ing to the organs it attacks. In the 
lungs, Scrofula produces tubercles, and finally Consumption ; 
in the glands, swellings which suppurate and become ulcer- 
ous sores; in the and bowels, derangements which 
produce indigestion, dyspepsia. and liver complaints ; on the 
skin, eruptive and cu’ us affections. These, all having 
the same origin, require the same remedy, viz., purification 
and invigoration of the blood. Purify the blood, and these 
us distempers leave you, With feeble, foul, or cor- 
rupted blood, you cannot have health; with that * lite of the 
flesh ” healthy, you cannot have scrofulous disease. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

is compounded from the most effectual antidotes that medical 
science has discovered for this afflicting distemper, and for 
the cure of the disorders it entails. That it is far superior to 
any other remedy yet devised, is known by all who have given 
it atrial. That itdoes combine yirtues truly extraordinary 
in their effect upon this class of complaints, is indisputably 
proven by the great multitude of nme | known and remark- 
able cures it has made of the following diseases: King’s Evil, 
or Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotch- 
es and Sores, Erysipelas, Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, Salt 
Rheum Scald Head, ‘rom tuberculous deposits in the 
lungs, White Swellings ity, Dropay Neuralgia, Dyspep- 
sia or Indigestion, Syphilis and Syphilitic Infections, Mercuri- 
al , Female Disshveaee, and, indeed, the whole series of 
complaints that rise from impurity of the blood. Minute re- 
ports of individual cases may be found in AYER’S AMERICAN 
ALMANAC, which is furnished to the druggists for gratuitous 
distribution, wherein may be learned the di ons for its 
use, and some of the remarkable cures which it has made 
when all other remedies had failed to afford relief. Those 
cases are ly taken from all sections of the country, in 
order that every readgr may have access to some one who 
ean speak to him of its benefits from personal experience. 
Scrofula depresses the vital energies, and thus leaves its 
victims far more subject to disease ‘and its fatal results than 
are healthy constitutions. Henee it tends to shorten, and 
does greatly shorten, the average duration of human life. 
The vast importance of these considerations has led us to 
spend years in perfecting a remedy which is adequate to its 
cure. This we now offer to the public under the name of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, although it is composed of ingre- 
dients, some of which ex the best of Sarsaparilia in 
alterative power. By its aid you may protect yourself from 
the suffering and danger of these disorders. Purge out the 
foul corruptions that rot and fester in the blood, purge out 
the causes of disease, and vigorous health will follow. its 
peculiar virtues this remedy stimulates the vital functions, 
and thus expels the Sotompert which lurk within the system 
or burst out on any part of it. 

We know the public have been deceived by many com- 
— of Sarsaparilia, that promised much and did noth- 
ng but they will neither be deceived nor disappointed in 
this. Its virtues have been proven by abundant trial, and 
there remains no question of its surpassing excellence for the 
cure of the afflicting diseases it is intended to reach. Although 
under the same name, it is a very different medicine from any 
other which has been before the people, and is far more effec- 
tual than any other which has ever been available to them. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, the World’s Great Rem- 
edy for Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumption, and for the 
relief of Consumptive patients in advanced stages of the 











sease. 

This has been so long and so universally known, that we 
need do no more than assure the public that its quality is kept 
up to the bestit ever has been, and that it may be relied on to 
do all it has ever done, 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass, 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in medicine every where. 

Oct 8 eop ly 
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CoOrNsUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, Ca- 
TARRH. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE TONSILS, ETC., treated 

mainly by inhaling the common air through a small tube, by 
5 DR. J. M. HOWE, 

who, for twenty-five years past, has been successful in this 

practice. Innumerable testimonies might be added. 

REV. N. N. BEERS writes as follows: 

From the benefit that I have received, I believe that this 
means will absolutely cure seated consumption in its earlier 
stages ; and where perfect recovery is impossible, it will pro- 
long life for years. It is a perfect warrant against consump- 
tion in persons predisposed to it from hereditary taint, or 
from a weak and deranged state of the system. have rec- 
ommended the tube in several cases with the happiest results, 

REV. DR. DEMPSTER bays: 

The tube relieved my shortness of breath, increased the yol- 





One to two bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the 
yes. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and 


Four to six bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 


Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 


A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and 


ume of my voice, and much aided my digestive organs. 

SCHUREMAN HALSTED, Esq., of New York, says: 

I would not take $5,000 for my tube if 1 could not procure 
another. 

GEN. R. BUSTEED writes : 

I have used the tube with great benefit. My chest has ex- 
panded several inches; my voice has been stren.thened, its 
compass increased, and my gencral health improved. 
= ACOB CAMPBELL, EsqQ., President of the Pacific Bank, N, 

+» SAYS: 

When I obtained the tube I was having hemorrhage from 
the lungs daily, and was raising dark, purulent matter. My 
symptoms excited the deepest anxiety of my friends. By 
our advice I soon recovered; my chest enlarged several 
ches, and 1 increased rapidly in flesh, since which 1 have 








DEAR MADAM :—The reputation of the Medical Discovery, 
in curing all kinds of humors, is so well established by the 
l who've ever used it, that I need not 
on the subject, as the most skillful physicians 
and the most careful druggists in the country are unanimous 


In presenting the Medical Discovery to your notice, I do it 

with a full knowledge of its curative power, in relieving all, 

and pep most of those diseases to which you are unfortu- 
i 


Is cured as if by a miracle’ your own temper is restored to its 

natural sweetness, and your babe from short and fretful naps 

edical Discovery be- 
a and h hala 





In the more advanced stages of 
CANKER, 
it extends to the stomach, causin 
YSPEPSIA, 


testines and 
KIDNEYS, 


the cares of your family. 
Your stomach is 
RAW AND INFLAMED, 


ment it contains, as the acrimonious fi 


or greenish, and your best day is gone. 


which the Medical mente aay adapted to 


and small of the back, pain of the hip joint when you retire. 
irregularity of the bowels, and also, that most excruciating o 
diseases, the af 

PILES. 


How many thousands of poor women are suffering from this 
disease and pining away a miserable life, and their next door 
neighbor does not know the cause. I wish to impress on your 
mind that good old proverb, ‘* An ounce of prevention is bet- 
ter than a pound of cure.” In the 

MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
you have both the preventive and the cure, with this great and 
good quality, that it will never under any. circumstances, do 
you any injury. 

No change of diet ever necessary—eat the best you can get, 
and enough of it. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Adults one tablespoonful per day— 
Children over ten years, dessert spoonful—Children from five 
to eight years, teaspoonful. As no directions can be app 
ble to all constitutions, take sufficient to operate on the bowels 
twice a day. Yours truly, DONALD KENNEDY. 


United States. 





MERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS, 

FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. Also, Harmoni- 

ums for Parlor Use, with Tremolo Attachment, Manufactured 
by 8S. D.& H. W. SMITH. 

The Tremolo Harmonium is an entirely new Instrument, 
and Manufactured only by us, It contains both the Patent 
Tremolo and Forte Stops, knee swell, double bellows and two 
blow fom They are finished in Rosewood elegantly polish- 
ed. Also, Black Walnut and Oak. 

No. 9. FIVE OCTAVE, IN RosEWwoop CASE, with four 
sets reeds and eleven stops, including Tremolo. 
FIVE OCTAVE, IN RosEwoop CASE, with one 

and a half octaves of pedals, two banks of keys, 

and four stops. 

FIVE OCTAVE, IN WALNUT or OAK, with 
three sets of reeds and seven stops, including 
Tremolo. 

. FIVE OCTAVE, In WALNUT OF OAK, with two 

banks of keys, three stops and Tremolo. 

. SIX OCTAVE, with Patent Tremolo and Forte 
stop, knee swell, double bellows and two blow 

dals, IN RosEwoop, 
+) IN WALNUT OR OAK. 

FIVE OCTAVE, In WALNUT OR OAK, with two 
sets of reeds, knee swell, double bellows and 
two blow pedals. 

FOUR AND A HALF OCTAVE, IN WALNUT 
OR OAK, with two sets of reeds, knee swell, 
double bellows and two blow pedals. 


No. 17. FOUR OCTAVE, IN WALNUT OR OAK, with two 


No. 10, 


No, 11, 


No, 14. 
No, 15. 


No. 16. 


sets of reeds, knee swell, double bellows and 
two blow . 

No, 18. FIVE OCTAVE, SINGLE REED, with Patent 
Tremolo and Forte stop, knee swell, double bel- 
lows and two blow als, IN ROSEWOOD. 

No. 19. BO., in RoSEwooD, EXTRA FINISH, 

No. 20. -, IN WALNUT OR OAK. 

No. 21. FOUR AND A HALF OCTAVE, SINGLE REED, 
with Patent Tremolo and Forte stop, knee swell, 
double bellows and two blow pedals, 1N KosE- 
woop, 

No, 22, DO., IN WALNUT OR OAK, 

No. 23. FOUR OCTAVK#, SINGLE REED, with Patent 


ov. Tremolo, Forte stop, knee swell, double bellows 
and two blow , IN RosEwoop. 
No, 24. DO.,1n WALNUT OR OAK. 
PRICES FROM $75 TO $350, 
P ii ee in every variety, with prices ranging from 
to $225. 
a&e Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application to 
. D. & H. W. SMITH, 511 Washington St., Boston, 

June 10 lyfAp6 





D. PACKARD, M. D., HOM@OPATHIC 
L. PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, No, 370 Broadway, 
South Boston, 
Office hours, 7 to 9, A. M.—1 to 3, P. M, 
July 30 ly 





MurvAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 
Mutual principle. 

Accumulation—over $2,500,000, and increasing—for benefit 
of members present and future. 

The whole safely and advantageously invested. 

The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. 

The age risk taken on a life, $15,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
from . 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1858, amoun 
to 36 per cent, of premium paid in five years. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when de- 
oe and yan et not ry m5 t tha Count 

‘orms of a on an m ° 
its reports, to be had of its Pon of at the office of the Com. 
pany, or forwarded by mail, wanes for, post-paid, 
DIRECTORS, 
Willard Phillips, Pres’t, Charles Hubbard, 

P M. P. Wilder, 


James 8. Amory, 





OTHERS! MOTHERS ! 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


1 to PUILDE 
8s RUP. RS HILDREN TEETHING. 

T uable preparation is the prescription of one of the 
most Nurses my New England, and has 
Ot oly flovd the ia rom pale een om Sa 
stomach and bowels, corrects ‘ es tone and en- 

to the whole system. It ¥ ieeal tertansty relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND Winp Co1ic, and overcome 
vaistong, witha it not f end in death. 
We believe and the World, in 
all cases of sp mr me , ; Na cmaabe, 





which is nothing but canker on the stomach ; then to the in- 


creating a sinking, gone-feeling, and an indifference even to 


your food distresses you, and you can only take certain kinds, 
and even of that your system does not get half the nourish- 
of the canker cats it 
up ; then oe complexion loses its bloom and becomes sallow 

sh, For want of nourish- 
ment your system becomes loose and flabby, and the fibres of 
your body become relaxed. Then follow atrain of diseases 


Palpitation of the heart, pain in the side, weakness ofthe spine 


lica- 


Price $1.00 per bottle. For sale by every druggist in the 
ly Oct 1 


had no trouble with my lungs. 


REY. Dr. TEFFT, D.D., wrote to a friend as follows : 

I now weigh twenty Ibs. more than I did ayear ago. Ihave 
a better appetite than Lever had in my life. y throat, which 
has been sore for ten years, is better than it has been at any 
time during that — Whenever I get very tired, and in 
nee/l of exercise, I use the tube freely, and thus always obtain 
— I have increased the circumference of my chest two 

ches. 

The tube is recommended to public speakers, singers, stu- 
dents, and persons of narrow chests. 

Remit $2, for which the Tube will be sent, with full direc- 
tions. J.M.H » 
July 1 


. c, M.D., 
eop6mos 227 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Wi ARtTIN’sS LIFE CORDIAL—The Great Amer- 

ican Remedy for Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, Cholera In fanium, Summer Complaints, Sour 
Stomach, Pain and Cramp in the Stomach, Heart Burn. 
Relieves those disagreeable symptoms of Dyspepsia, Nausea, 
and Rising of Food after eating ; and as a Soothing Syrup for 
children it has no equal. It regulates the bowels, allays 

ain, and under its very soothing effect, the child gently drops 
nto a quiet slumber, and awakens refreshed and invigorated. 
It is pleasant to the taste, and children never refuse to take 
the medicine after once tasting it. 

Call for Circular, and read testimonials from such men as 
Prof. N. P. Hill, of Brown University; Rev. Horace James, 
of Worcester, Mass., now Chaplain of 25th Maesachusetts, 
and Superintendent of Blacks, Newbern, N.C.; Officers in 
the Army, and others. 


AGENTS IN BOSTON: 
WEEKS & POTTER, Washington Street. 
S. M. CoL_corp & Co., 86 Hanover Street. 
Gro. C. GOODWIN, 38 Hanover Street. 
FREDERICK BRowN, 68 Washington Street. 
HAkrIS & CHAPMAN, 130 Tremont Street. 
SYLVESTER ALMyY, 64 Tremont Strect. 
HeENrY D. Fow .e, corner of Prince and Salem Streets. 
FRANCIS T. CHURCH, corner of Court and Howard Sts., 
and Druggists ore 
ARTIN & CO., Proprietors, 
July 15 


3mos Providence, R, I. 
A GOOD WORD TO THE LADIES. NEW 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
SHAWLS, CAPES, SILKS, and DRESS GOODS at 
LOW prices. Come early, and secure the best bargains. 
Our stock consists of articles found in a FIRST CLASS Dry 
Goovs House. 


R ies NEW STYLES CAPES and SHAWLS are very desir- 
able. 

BLACK SILKS less than other houses. We defy compe- 
tition. Dress Goods 17, 25, 374, 50 cents. 


0. S. CURRIER & CO., 94 Hanover Street, Boston, 
March 18 tS17 








THE MOST EASY AND DECIDEDLY CLEAN- 
LY Preparation for restoring Grey Hair to its natural 
hue is “ VISALL’S ITALIAN HAIR REGENERATOR.” 
All Dregaiste of Feapertabinty., and fancy stores and hair 
dressers have it for sale. 
Depot, 16 United States Hotel Room, Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton. mo Jul 


y 15 
RO. PIO, BIABREGA. Cokersville, Alabama, 
pr i858, 

After absorbing my own and many other physicians’ skill, 
and after settling up my business to die, I was cured of Chron- 
ic Diarrhoea of over three years’ rea a ty Dr. Seth J. Ar- 
nold’s Balsam. . W. Coss, M.D. 


PAWTUXET, R. I., April 28, 1859. 
I, Joseph R. She » do testify and say that I had the Dys- 
entery seven months, contracted on the coast of Africa. It 
then terminated in Chronic Diarrhea, which continued for 
about four years. I at the same time was trying the most 
popular physicians and medicines of the day, and am sorry to 
say without benefit ; at last was permanently cured by using 
two twenty-five cent vials of Dr. Seth Arnold’s Balsam. 
PHENIXVILLE, CoNN., April 1, 1859. 

Dr. Seth Arnold, My Dear Sir :—Your has per- 
formed wonders in this section; and I wish you to send me a 
further supply. It has cured Capt. Lorenzo B. Latham, of 
long standing Diarrheea, alter trying a number of physicians 
and different medicines, both in urope and in this country. 

S. A. WHEATON, Postmaster. 

John Lesure, of Woodstock, Conn., (at the age of sixty-five 
years,) was cured of Chronic Diarrhoea of over five years 
standing. He was not able to turn himself in his bed, and his 
physician said that he could not live over two weeks longer, 
when he commenced taking the Balsam. Also, Capt. John 
Hammond, of Newport, R. 1., was cured of Chronic Diarr- 
heea of five years standing. 

The above are a few out of more than several thousand cases 
of long standing Diarrhea cured with Arnold’s Balsam iu the 
United States. - 

For sale in most of the ae (7 in the New England States. 

y 





Novi 





BVE®Y. MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. A Print- 
ing Office for $12. 

LO ’S IMPROVED PRINTING PRRSSES ARE THE 
BEST, cheapest, most durable portable Card and Job Presses 
ever made, and have been awarded Diplomas and Silver Med- 
als. You will find a Press a source of pleasure and profit, by 
printing for yourself or your neighbors. Many persons are 
saving and making money by using one at their homes or pla- 
ces of beainees. A comfortable living may be obtained in any 
city, town or village, with a small outlay for press and types. 
The Press costs but one-tenth as much as a common job press, 
and is so simple a boy or fil of twelve, can do common and 
fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Receipts, 
Circulurs, &c., can be printed at a trit expense, 

Price of Presses: No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No.3, $18; No.4, 
$25. Price of Printing Offices, including Press: No. 1, $12; 
No. 2, $225 No. 3, $32; No. 4, $43, for a Circular, to the 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
March 18 13 Water Street, Boston. 





ZION’S HERALD. 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Boston WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England, The Association undertake the risk and care of 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services. Unlike most other Methodist 
papers, the Heralu uas never received any support from the 
Book: Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on ~ 
own patronage. If, after paying the necessary expenses 0} 
publishing, any profits accrue, they are paid to the _ 
England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, Vermont, an 
East Maine Conferences. 

1. The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.00 per year, invariably in advance. 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. . 

3. All communications designed for publication should be 
addressed’ to the Hditor, and letters on business should be 
addressed to the Avent, © vt 

4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
invobving facts, must be aceompanied wh she seanat the 
. wishin 

sar We wish agents to be particular to write the names of © 

in full; and the name of the Post Office to which — 
papers are to be sent, in such manner that there ean be no 
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